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VALUES. 
BY JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE. 


O love, could I but take the hours 

That once I spent with thee, 

And mint them all in coined gold— 
What should 1 purchase that would hold 
Their worth in joy to me? 


Ah, love, another hour with thee! 
—June Critic 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Miss Etta Haynie Maddox, the first 
Maryland woman to take her degree at 
the Baltimore Law School, was heartily 
cheered when she came forward to receive 
her diploma in Ford’s Opera House the 
other night. She stands high in her class, 
and has won the respect of both faculty 
and students. She says she has been roy- 
ally treated by her classmates. The Bal- 
timore papers lament the antiquated 
clause in Maryland law which excludes 
women from the bar, and predict that it 
will be amended by the next Legislature. 
Miss Maddox began to study law three 
years ago, after her father’s death, be- 
cause she thought that when a family 
consisted of women only, one of them at 
least ought to know something of law. 
She became fascinated with the study, 
and finally took the full course, Miss 
Maddox is recording secretary of the Bal- 
timore Equal Suffrage League, and sister 
of its president, Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck, She is well known in musical 
circles, not only in Baltimore, but also in 
Washington, New York, and the South, 
She has sung in the choirs of the First 
Presbyterian, Seventh Baptist, and Brown 
Memorial churches in Baltimore, and was 
for several years soloist with the Marine 
Band. She also sang in the choir of the 
Congregational Church in Washington, 
She took a three years’ course at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, and has sung 
in a number of concerts in New York and 
in amateur operas in Baltimore. Miss 
Maddox is reported in the Baltimore 
American as saying: ‘I have received a 
great deal of encouragement so far, If 
political, social, and musical influences 
are the only things required to have the 
law which prevents women from practis- 
ing law in Maryland repealed, I can get 
plenty of such influence.” 








2 oe 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi has sent us the 
address she had prepared to give, at Dr. 
Harris’s request, in case his plan could 
have been carried out for a debate on 
equal suffrage between her and Dr. Keene 
of Philadelphia, at the entertainment got- 
ten up by the members of the American 





Medical Association at the Fountain Ho- 
tel, on the last evening of the Yellowstone 
Park excursion. Some obstacle arose— 
we believe Dr. Keene declined to debate— 
and next morning Dr. Jacobi succumbed 
to an attack of mountain sickness, and 
had to stay over for a day at the Fountain 
House. We shall print her address next 
week. In the private letter accompanying 
her manuscript she writes: 

It has really been an advantage to have 
this day here, for the weather has been 
magnificent, and this plain surrounded by 
mountains, lying in this clear blue air and 
illumined by this brilliant sunshine, curi- 
ously reminds me of the Vale of Chamounni, 
substituting hot water for ice! I think it 
is great fun to travel with a party of suf- 
fragists, whose vigorous old ages bear 
striking testimony to the invigorating in- 
fluence of the suffrage doctrine. 





It is related that when the homeward- 
bound presidential train reached Laramie, 
Wyo., more than a thousand people, the 
majority of them women, were at the 
station waiting. A much larger number 
would have been there had it not been 
announced that the train would not stop. 
Nevertheless, it did stop, and there was a 
quiet and orderly pressing forward on the 
part of the spectators. Mrs, Jeremiah 
Boyce, one of the first comers to Laramie 
when it was a city of tents, walked up to 
the rail about the platform and, extending 
her hand, said: ‘‘President McKinley, I 
was the first woman voter and the first 
woman juror in Wyoming Territory.’ 
‘Why, madam,” said the President, 
warmly, “I congratulate you!’ and he 
took her hand and shook it cordially, 
after which a general handshaking ensued, 





-_--- 


For three years a strong oppesition to 
coéducation has been manifested in Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., on 
the part of some of the students. The 
trustees, instead of promptly suppressing 
the unmanly demonstration, yielded to 
the pressure and adopted at the last com- 
mencement certain rules limiting the 
number of girl students, and making the 
women’s department separate from the 
men’s except in recitations and lectures. 





-_--. 


These unwise concessions to the rowdy 
element quieted the disturbance for the 
time. But the recent action of a majority 
of the senior class in debarring its lady 
members from any part in the class-day 


celebration and from their right to sit. 


with the class, within a short time of 
commencement, after the ladies had made 
their preparations and sent out their invi- 
tations, has roused the more seif-respect- 
ing element to indignant protest. It is 
said that the women have voted to hold 
separate class-day exercises, We hope they 
will do so, and that they will invite the 
self-respecting men of their class to unite 
with them. 





THE ALABAMA CONVENTION. 


The Alabama Constitutional Convention 
now in session at Montgomery is consid- 
ering the question of suffrage, its avowed 
object being to secure white supremacy. 
Southern women have for years been 
pointing out that the only legal and con- 
stitutional way to do this would be by 
granting suffrage to women, upon educa- 
tional and property qualifications, to be 
applied impartially to white women and 
black. Miss Frances Griffin, president of 
the Alabama Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was granted a hearing before the 
convention on June 10, by a vote of 71 to 
1. Frank Harvey Miller, in a special to 
the Birmingham Age-Heralid, says: 

The Alabama Constitutional Conven- 
tion is measuring up to all the tests re- 
quired of it. To-day the woman’s suffrage 
test was administered, but the convention 
came through it nobly. The members 
even wore smiles, and it is safe to say 
they enjoyed it. 

The rumor had gone forth that Miss 
Frances Griffin was to address the conven- 
tion on this subject, and as a consequence 
the galleries were crowded with ladies 
long before the hour at which the conven- 
tion opened. 

When the usual time for adjournment 
came, Colonel Sanford, of Montgomery, 
rose and said: 

I understand the business of the con- 
vention for to-day has been completed. I 
also know that a lady of very great dis- 
tinction and unusual intellect desires to 
be heard. It is in regard to an ordinance 
presented the other day by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Dallas, relative 
to the power of white women to vote. I 
hope, therefore, that this convention will 





give her a respectful hearing upon that 
topic, for I doubt not she is better in- 
formed on the subject than any gentleman 
within the hall. 


This was received with applause by the 
ladies in the galleries. Mr. Miller, of 
Marengo, moved that the rules be sus- 
pended in order that Miss Griffin might 
be heard. The report in the Aye-Herald 
continues: 


Some of the members did not want to 
hear Miss Griftin, and a motion to adjourn 
was made by Mr. Greer, of Calhoun. After 
various motions and points of order, the 
convention decided by a vote of 71 to 1 to 
hear Miss Griftin. The vote was first 
taken viva roce, but on a call for a divi- 
sion, those who favored hearing Miss 
Griffin amounted to 71, while those who 
did not want to hear her, and who on the 
viva voce vote sounded as if they were at 
least twenty, dwindled into one man, Mr. 
Burns of Dallas, when the time came to 
stand. The chair announced the vote 
amid great laughter and applause, and 
appointed Colonel Sanford, Miss Griffin's 
sponsor, Mr. Burns of Dallas, who voted 
against her, and Mr. Wilson of Washing- 
ton a committee of three to inform Miss 
Griffin that the convention would be 
pleased to hear from her. Miss Griftin 
was then escorted into the hall amid ap- 
plause, and was introduced to the audi- 
ence by President Knox, The fans in the 
gallery fluttered, the bonnets of variegated 
hues leaned forward over the railing. 

Northern and Western women who have 
heard this gifted daughter of Alabama in 
National Suffrage Conventions do not 
need to be told that Miss Griffin made an 
eloquent presentation of her case. The 
Montgomery Duily Advertiser of June 11 
devotes three columns to a full report of 
her address, thus bringing it before a 
wide audience. At the close, Mr. Jack- 
son said: 

I move that a vote of thanks be ten- 
dered to the distinguished lady who has 
delivered this magnificent address, which 
has been so highly appreciated by this 
convention. 

The motion was carried. 

A despatch dated June 19 says: 

In the Constitutional Convention B. H. 
Craig is championing woman suffrage as a 
way out of the Negro difticulty. He would 
confine it to white women, and thus 
double the white vote. He is just in re- 
ceipt of letters from Senator Morgan, con- 
tending that the Craig proposal does not 
contlict with the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, as when these amendments 
were passed they applied only to males, 
Therefore they do not affect new classes 
of the population subsequently introduced 
into the suffrage. Mr. Craig has many 
sympathizers in the convention who have 
been timid, but Senator Morgan's letters 
are giving them courage. 

An attempt to introduce a race qualifi- 
cation for women certainly go to 
shipwreck against the United States Con- 
stitution, since women as well as men are 
citizens; and it is to be hoped that this 
method will not be adopted. The South- 
ern white women are not asking for this, 
but for woman suffrage on an educational 
and property qualification, the constitu- 
tionality of which cannot be questioned. 


will 


-_-- 
JUNE 15 NEEDED. 
Subscribers to the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
who do not file their papers will confer a 
great favor by sending us their copies of 
June 15. The numbers of that issue, by 
some carelessness, ran short, and we are 
greatly in need of all that can be supplied. 


—_—-- 


NEW ORLEANS PLEASED. 





The New Orleans Daily Picuyune says; 
“The Era Club has been greatly compli- 
mented in having its former president, 
Miss Kate Gordon, chosen as correspond- 
ing secretary of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association to succeed Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery. This is no small honor, 
and it is with pride that Louisiana women 
point to Miss Gordon as a lady of unusual 
ability and brains, united to an indomita- 
ble energy and devotion to any work in 
which she is engaged that is phenomenal, 
Miss Gordon unites with all this great 
energy and will power a sweet and loving 
disposition that wins friends wherever 
she goes. Her splendid work in behalf of 
drainage and sewerage in New Orleans 
gained for her a national reputation. The 
eye of the general Association was on the 
lookout for just such women, and when 
the brilliant Mrs. Avery, who had filled 
the office of corresponding secretary for 
seventeen years, resigned, it was but nat- 
ural that one of the strongest and brain- 
iest ‘young women in the Association 
should have been selected to succeed her. 
And this woman was Miss Gordon, of 
New Orleans.”’ 





THE FEMININE FACTOR IN SOCIETY. | CONCERNING 


Address of Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, of 
land Centre, Wis., at the National Suffrage 
vention at Minneapolis.) 


Rich 
Con. 


By society I mean the collective life of 
the people—the social organism. The 
value of an individual is best determined 
by what he is worth to society. Nor is 
this value dependent upon the social vir- 
tues alone. The social virtues without 
those which are more properly personal 
are of questionable value. As for instance, 
the public spirit that would endow col- 
leges or libraries with funds obtained at 
the sacrifice of principle must have a cor- 
rupting social influence. To use an old 
metaphor—as the strength of a chain de- 
pends upon the quality of its links, so the 
well-being of society depends upon the 
integrity of its units. There is an inter- 
relation, an interdependence in all things 
that is not given due consideration, 

Humboldt in his ‘‘Sphere and Duties of 
Government’’ contended for the ‘absolute 
and essential importance of human de- 
velopment in its richest diversity.’’ ‘This 
of course does not imply procrustean 
methods, but it does imply development 
upon the lines indicated by the individual 
nature. If one is a natural mathemati- 
cian and desires to express his life in 
equations, or even in angles, it is for his 
own happiness and the welfare of society 
that he should do so. 

An individual must give to grow, and 
grow to give. Lifeis a continuous flux of 
expression upon material, intellectual, or 
spiritual planes. And when society limits 
the expression of its units, it is lim- 
iting its own life both in its scope and in 
its duration. 

Wagner, the great musical composer, 
said, ‘‘I compose for myself, It is justa 
question between me and my Maker. | 
grow as I exercise my faculties, and ex- 
pression is a necessary form of spiritual 
exercise.”’ 

Suppose England had refused to receive 
that expression of Richard Arkwright 
known as the water frame, or the calico 
printing invention of Parsley Peel, would 
she not have limited her manufacturing 
interests? So if this country had com- 
pelled Edison to follow the plow, or con- 
fined Emerson and Lowell to the planing 
mill, would not society have suffered 
thereby? The injury is to the whole 
when competency is excluded from any 
part of the social organism. 

Time was when law compelled the son 
to follow the vocation of the father. The 
son of a blacksmith could never hope to 
rise to the eminence of statesmanship. 
But all this is changed; every occupation, 
every honor is legally within reach of the 
lowliest. By law no man can be debarred 
from any place which competency permits 
him to fill. 

But men constitute but half of the units 
of society. Tradition, custom, and law 
still hold the other half in that ancient 
bondage which, though ameliorated by 
the mental and moral development of the 
dominant sex, still holds one sex the legal 
subject of the other. The Creator has 
seen fit to introduce an element into his 
creation that provides for a correlation— 
a coérdination of forces, as it were—the 
element of sex. He has expressed himself 
dually as male and female, This is an in- 
herent principle, and cannot safely be ig- 
nored in the affairs of life. 

But the mistake of the world has been 
in conceiving sex to be purely physical. 
The physical function may or may not 
have been the primal cause of its exist- 
ence, but this much we do know, that 
the law of life is one, and in the insect 
world, where all activity is limited to the 
function of reproduction, degeneration of 
the individual and arrested development 
of the species is the result. The bees, 
wonderful little creatures in industry and 
intelligence, must give their lives in ser 
vice to queen and drones for the sake of 
preserving their species. Queen and 
drones have not expressed themselves in 
their relation to the tlowers and the ‘‘six- 
sided honey-pot,’’ they have degenerated 
to the machinery of reproduction, and 
neither they nor the workers are full- 
orbed beings of their kind, capable of 
carrying the stream of life to higher 
planes of being. 

To express oneself in parenthood is one 
of the most godlike functions of human- 
ity, but parenthood fails of its office when 
limited to reproduction and the physical 
care of the young. The sex principle is 
as fundamental in our lives as flesh and 
blood; it has differentiated human quali- 
ties and attributes till there-are those 


(Concluded on page 200.) 











WOMEN, 


Mrs. Nancy Irvine, of Chicago, offers 
a premium of $1,000 to the man who can 
demonstrate his ability to conduct a busi- 
ness with perfect honesty. 


Mrs. Isanet C, Barrows and Miss 
Mabel Hay Barrows are spending the 
summer in their delightful woodland 


camp near Georgeville, P. Q., Canada. 

Miss MARGARET Suppvuthu on July 1 will 
resume the editorship of the Union Signal, 
which she resigned five years ago. Mrs, 
Clara C, Chapin, the retiring editor, will 
come to Boston with her family for com- 
bined recreation and literary labor. 


Miss Mary LIVERMORE Norris, a 
granddaughter of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, will be married July 1 to Mr. Mal- 
colm Dana Barrows, at the Universalist 
Church in Melrose, Mass. Miss Norris is 
a Wellesley graduate and a gifted young 
woman, bearing considerable personal re- 
semblance to her distinguished grand- 
mother. A host of friends will wish the 
young couple joy. 

Miss CLARA G, BAER, the able profes- 
sor of physical culture at Newcomb Col- 
lege, has been invited to continue the 
series of talks that she gives yearly at the 
Monteagle Assembly. Miss Baer has ac- 
cepted, and will be the director of the ex- 
ercises this season. She wiil also have 
charge of a kindergarten training class in 
physical culture, a teachers’ and normal 
class, and a class in medical gymnastics. 


Mrs. L. M. Horner, the bright New 
Orleans woman who is president of the 
Local Council of Women, read a paper at 
the Southern Industrial Convention held 
in Philadelphia last week, on woman's 
work in the industrial development of the 
South. It is said that she quite capti- 
vated the convention with her charming 


delivery and logical argument. Mrs. 
Horner followed Minister Wu on the 


programme, 


Miss CLAIRE L, DArRtE, of Delavan, 
N. Y., has worn the white ribbon since 
she was ten years old. She is now editor 
of The Willard, a temperance white-ribbon 
monthly, and she sets the type for it her- 
self, running the linotype in the “Big 10 
Printery’”’ of Delavan, She has been com- 
positor in the ‘‘Delavan Press’’ office for 
ten years, and is also stenographer for the 
establishment, This versatile young wo- 
man is a notary public, and for ten years 
she has been leader of the city orchestra. 

Miss BELLE KEARNEY has just com- 
pleted two months’ temperance work in 
Nebraska, and the people have shown 
their appreciation of this brilliant speaker 
of the Southland by turning out en musse 
at almost every meeting. On the Sundays, 
union meetings have been held, and hun- 
dreds have been turned away. In addi- 
tion to work already done, arrangements 
have been made for lectures to be deliv- 
ered every night until July first. Miss 
Kearney has been engaged to visit South 


Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska 
next fall. 
Miss MINNIE J. ReyNoups, who has 


been for the last eight years a member of 
the staff of the Rocky Mountain News in 
Denver, and who is well known among 
suffragists and club women over the 
country, is in New York for the summer. 
She has leave of absence from her paper 
until September, and is engaged in special 
work. Among other things she is con- 
ducting a Wednesday woman's depart- 
ment in the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser 
Miss Reynolds has recently been appoint’ 
ed press committee of the National Con 
sumers’ League, and correspondence con 
cerning that work should be addressed to 
her at 44 Irving Place, New York City. 

LADY GLADSTONE, Of Fasque, who died 
recently at Fasque House, the seat of Sir 
John R, Gladstone, in her eighty-fourth 
year, was the wife of Sir Thomas Glad- 
stone, brother of the great statesman. 
She was a remarkable woman, active in 
many good works, and particularly in the 
establishment and carrying on of a school 
for children, in which, besides an ele- 
mentary education, industrial teaching 
has been given for twenty-five years; 
knitting, sewing, baking, carving, model- 
ling, etc., being among the branches. She 
was also one of the first to provide warm 
dinners for the children, many of whom 
came from long distances. She also man- 
aged, during her husband’s life and since, 
the farming and stock-raising, and was a 
regular exhibitor and frequent prize-taker 
at the annual shows of the Kincardine 
and Fettercairn farmers’ clubs. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Concluded.) 

We continue the report of the National 
Suffrage Convention held at Minneapolis, 
May 30—June 5. 

MONDAY MORNING. 


The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day of Maine. The 
Plan of Work was discussed and amended. 
It will be published in full later, It was 
voted unanimously that the Bazar Fund 
should be expended by the Business Com- 
mittee according to their judgment. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Margaret Olmstead. Mrs, Maud C, 
Stockwell gave the State report for Min- 
nesota, Mrs. Addie M. Johnson for Mis- 
souri, Mrs. Clara A. Young for Nebraska, 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham for Michigan, 
Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton for New Jer- 
sey, Mrs. M. W. Chapman for New York, 
Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden for Iowa, and Mrs, 
Eleanor M. Hall for Ohio. Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton announced the death of 
Mrs. Coit, of Ohio, and said: ‘*The State 
had never had so much help from any one 
person as from her,”’ 

Mrs. Catt referred to the convention of 
army and navy surgeons in St. Paul, and 
the remark made there to the effect that 
if the women would join with physicians 
in their plans for regulating the social 
evil, limiting it ‘twithin proper lines,”’ 
they would do some good, Rev, Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Marble, and 
Dr. Frances Woods, a Red Cross nurse 
from the Philippines, spoke strongly 
against official ‘tregulation’’ of the social 
evil by the government, and the meeting 
unanimously adopted the memorial on 
the subject which had already been issued 
by the executive committee. Mrs. Catt, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
and Miss Blackwell were chosen as a del- 
egation to ask a hearing to present the 
memorial before the American Medical 
Association, 

Mrs. Catt then made a statement of the 
financial needs of the work in the coming 
year, and Miss Mary G. Hay made an ap- 
peal to the Convention for funds. Before 
adjournment $5,000 was pledged. The 
list of donors will be printed later. On 
motion of Miss Shaw, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Miss Hay for her able and 
efficient work in raising these pledges. 


MONDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Dr. George F. Holt. After a 
violin and piano duet by Miss Verna 
Golden and Mr. Carlyle Scott, the State 
report for Wisconsin was given by Mrs. 
Effie Gardner. Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert spoke on the need of equal suf- 
frage ‘‘for the sake of the child.’’ In 
introducing her, Mrs, Catt said: ‘The 
only quarrel I have ever had with my 
husband was as to which of us was con- 
verted to woman suffrage first. He says 
he was converted at seven years old by 
George William Curtis’s editorials in 
Harper's. 1 claim that I was born con- 
verted; but if I ever was converted, it 
was by the brave, strong, logical words in 
the ‘Woman’s Kingdom’ of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean when it was edited by Mrs. 
Harbert.’’ Miss Alberta Fisher sang, and 
Rev. Mr. Riley, of the First Baptist 
Church, made a humorous address in 
favor of equal suffrage. Mrs, Catt then 
said: 

“The woman suffrage movement has 
known many women who have devoted 
their lives and energies to it. I know of 
only one man. Years ago, when Lucy 
Stone was a young, sweet and beautiful 
girl, he heard her speak, and afterwards 
proposed to her to form a marriage part- 
nership. When she said that then she 
could not do the great work she wanted 
to do for equal rights, he promised to 
help her in it, and loyally and faithfully 
all through their married life he did it, 
and as promptly and earnestly as Lucy 
Stone herself; and even after her death 
he continues to give his time, his money, 
and his labor to the same end. Iam glad 
to introduce Mr. Henry B. Blackwell.”’ 

After Mr. Blackwell’s address, Mrs. 
Belden made the collection speech.. She 
said the car-load of hogs sent from Iowa 
to be sold for the Suffrage Bazar might 
have taken for their motto: 


‘Against all unjust laws we squeal, 
And we root for suffrage with great zeal.” 


‘‘Money is the root of all evil,” said 
Mrs. Belden, ‘‘and every one who has a 
pocket is expected to root in it on this 
occasion, No woman outside of Colorado 
has any right to a pocket. Women always 
have a harder time than men. My great- 
grandfather ate his boots at Valley Forge, 
but what did my great-grandmother have 
to eat? She had no shoes! Women will 
never have their rights while they have 
no pockets and men have fourteen.” 

Mrs. Stacy, president of the Minneapolis 
P. E. Club, made an appeal for local mem- 


bers. Mrs. Dollie Bradley, daughter of 
Mrs. J. B. Romans of Iowa, sang very 
beautifully. Rev. Olympia Brown was to 


have made the closing address, but said 

only a few words on account of the late- 

ness of the hour. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Mrs. Thomas of Maryland. Greetings 
from the Anti-Cigarette League were 
given by Lillian Clarkson West. The re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee was 
presented by its chairman, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and was adopted unanimously. 
The resolutions have already been printed. 


rRIBUTE TO MRS. AVERY. 

A pleasant incident followed. Miss 
Anthony came to the front of the platform 
and said: “I have in my hand a thousand 


dollars for Rachel Foster Avery. It has 





by about four hundred different persons. 
Most of you are in it. I asked for this 
testimonial because I felt that you would 
all rejoice to show your appreciation of 
her long and faithful services and her 
great liberality to the cause. I should 
never have been able to carry on the work 
of the society as its president for so many 
years but for her coéperation.”’ , 

Mrs. Avery was much moved. She 
said: ‘‘Miss Anthony will have to do the 
speaking; I can only say, Thank you.” 

Miss Anthony said: ‘She thinks she 
cannot talk, but she can work. She has 
done the drudgery of this Association for 
more than twenty years; and I hope the 
woman who will be chosen in her place, 
whoever she may be, will be as conse 
crated and free from all self-seeking.”’ 
The tribute to Mrs. Avery was received 
with cordial applause. 

The State Report for Utah was given 
by Mrs. Richards, for Pennsylvania by 
Mrs. Blankenburg, for Oregon by Mrs. 
H. W. Coe, who also read a letter from 
Mrs. Duniway; for South Carolina by 
Mrs. V. D. Young, and for Michigan by 
Mrs. Emily Bb. Ketcham. On motion of 
Mrs. Ketcham, a telegram of greeting was 
sent to Mrs. Duniway. Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi made a telling argument for equal 
suffrage from the injustice with which 
women physicians are treated when they 
seek opportunities for hospital practice. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


After Mrs. M. W. Chapman had given 
her report as acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, the election of 
officers took place. 

Out of 218 votes cast for president, Mrs. 
Catt received 210, Olympia Brown 5, Ra- 
chel Foster Avery 2, and Miss Black- 
well 1, 

For vice-president at large, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw received 171 votes, Miss Mary G. 
Hay 29, Mrs. Avery 2, Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford 1, and Miss Blackwell 1. 

For Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate 
M. Gordon received 202 votes, Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton 8, Mrs, Avery 6, Dr. Frances 
Woods 4, Miss Nicolas Shaw 3, Miss Hay 
3, Miss Harriet May Mills 2, Miss Jeannie 
Gordon 1, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 1. 

For Recording Secretary, Miss Black- 
well received 222 votes, Miss Mills 1. 

For Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton received 194 votes, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstatf 16, Miss Hay 9. 

On the first ballot for First Auditor, 
Miss Laura Clay had 105 votes, Miss Hay 
51, Dr. Eaton 34, Mrs. Bradford 13, Mrs, 
McCulloch 6, Mrs. M. W. Chapman 6, 
Henry B. Blackwell 2, Dr. Siewers 1, Miss 
Gail Laughlin 1. On the second ballot, 
Miss Clay had 112 votes, Miss Hay 87, Dr. 
Eaton 21, Mrs. Bradford 1. 

On the first ballot for Second Auditor, 
Dr. Eaton had 84 votes, Miss Hay 51, Mrs. 
McCulloch 40, Mrg. Bradford 16, Miss 
Laughlin 1. On the second ballot, Dr. 
Eaton had 156, Miss Hay 32, Mrs. MecCul- 
loch 28. On motion of Mrs. Harbert, a 
rising vote was given Dr. Eaton, ‘tin view 
of her tireless services.”’ 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Dr. Martin D. Hardin, Mrs, Catt, in in- 
troducing ‘‘Ellis Meredith,’’ said that in 
the campaign for suffrage in Colorado, she 
was on the staff of the Denver News, her 
pungent wit and repartee were strong ele- 
ments in convincing both Colorado and 
the editor of the News, now U. 8. Senator 
Patterson. ‘Ellis Meredith’? said: ‘*The 
principal factor in the success of the Col- 
orado campaign was our National Presi- 
dent.’’ She then read her paper on ‘*The 
Menace of Podunk,’’ which has already 
appeared in our columns, Dr. Frances 
Woods spoke on ‘The Burden of Consis- 
tency.’’ Mrs. Upton made a bright and 
funny collection speech. Miss Laura A. 
Gregg spoke on ‘“‘Who Will Defend the 
Flag?’’ and Miss Gail Laughlin on ‘An 
Industrial Laggard.”’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Olympia Brown. A lively discus- 
sion took place over the amendment to 
the by-laws proposed by Miss Clay, abol- 
ishing the clause that requires the annual 
meeting to be held in Washington every 
other year. The amendment was defeated, 
as was the amendment proposing to lessen 
the representation in the National Conven- 
tion of State Societies having less than 100 
members. The amendment allowing other 
National Suffrage Associations to become 
auxiliary was adopted. This was offered 
in the interest of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League and the Friends’ Equal 
Rights Association, which are planning 
to organize as nationa] bodies, but wish 
to remain auxiliary tu the N, A, W.S. A. 

Mrs. Avery read the State report of the 
National W. 8. A. of Massachusetts, an- 
nouncing that it had voted unanimously 
to disband, The Corresponding Secretary 
was instructed to write expressing grati- 
tude for their long and faithful work, and 
the hope that they would now continue it 


in connection with the Massachusetts 
W.S.A. 
On motion of Miss Blackwell, it was 


voted to send a telegram of affection and 
sympathy to Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 
Mrs. Catt said: ‘‘Mrs. Hussey has been a 
generous contributor, and is as devoted to 
woman suffrage as any woman can be.” 
On motion of Mrs. Upton, the correspond- 
ing secretary was instructed to senda 
letter to Mrs, Jane HH. Spofford, to whose 
good service Mrs. Upton paid a warm 
tribute. 

1903, 


Mrs. Avery read invitations from Mil- 


INVITATIONS FOR 


waukee and from Atlantic Cify, N. J., to 
hold the National Convention of 1903 
there. Miss Anthony, in the name of 


Mrs. Merrick, gave an invitation to hold it 
in New Orleans; and Mrs. H. R. Tindall 
invited the convention of 1902 to meet in 
Washington. Mrs. V. D. Young read an 


been contributed, without her knowledge, j invitation from the board of the coming 


Exposition at Cliarleston, 8, C., to hold a 
Conference there during the Exposition, 
which it was voted to accept. The place 
for the conventipn of 1903 will be decided 
‘by the Executive Committee. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

A great audience crowded the church 
on the last evening. Many stood for 
hours. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. W. L. Hallock. Miss H. 
M. Mills spoke on ‘Legislative Lights and 
Shadows,” giving an account of the recent 
victory in New York; Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell on the general subject of the 
ballot for women, and Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford on ‘*fhe Table-Land,’’ treating 
of the good results of equal suffrage in 
Colorado. Miss Laughlin made the col- 
lection speech, and Miss Hay an appeal 
for memberships in the local Suffrage 
Association, It was reported that 152 
memberships were taken. Mrs. Avery 
moved a vote of thanks, which was passed 
unanimously, to the local committee and 
the many friends who had coéperated to 
make the convention so great a success. 
Mrs. Catt said no other city had ever en- 
tertained the Association so generously or 
made the arrangements for the meeting so 
systematically. The local committee, who 
were seated on the platform, were made 
to rise, and were cheered. 


MISS ANTHONY S ADDRESS, 


Miss Anthony, in her farewell address, 
expressed the hope of seeing the Minne- 
apolis friends next winter in Washington. 
She said in part: 

“When we get equality, things will be 
just beginnning to go right. If all the 
energy which has gone into this demand 
could have been applied otherwise, it 
would have lifted us almost to the seventh 
heaven. I want the way made smooth for 
the young women. When I began, it was 
a great disgrace for a woman to speak. 
Every inch has been won by fighting. 
And when we get full freedom, such as 
they now have in Colorado, we shall be 
just at the beginning of the solution of 
the problem which was started when the 
Mayflower landed on the rocky shore of 
New England,”’ 


MRS, CATT’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Catt, in her farewell address, said 
in part: 

‘‘Woman suffrage is very simple. It is 
embodied in the immortal principle of the 
Declaration of Independence. There is 
no other argument, and there never will 
be. We must have schools, courts, sewers, 
libraries. Why should only men decide 
about them? Is it because men earn the 
money? There are now 378 women mil- 
lionaires in the United States, and twenty- 
five years ago there was no male million- 
aire. Women are now engaged in about 
400 occupations; they are earning money 
everywhere, and the woman in the home 
who receives no wage is yet a wage-earner. 
Is it because men are better educated? 
According to the census, more women 


than men could read their ballots. Is it 
because men are more virtuous? Nine 
tenths of our criminals are men. Is it 


because women cannot fight? Ah, gen- 
tlemen, that is all you know about it! 
The most effective fighting to-day is not 
done with bayonets. There is no qualifi- 
cation possessed by men which is not pos- 
sessed by women. No woman has a right 
to be exempted from the responsibility of 
putting her best thought into the ballot 
box, to help promote civilization.” 

After the adjournment of the meeting, 
a host of people pressed forward to shake 
hands with the speakers, and an informal 
reception closed a large and successful 
convention. 

This report has been written mainly 
late at night in the Yellowstone Park, so 
it is hoped that any errors or omissions 
will be forgiven. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


A Clean Streets Association has been 
formed by the women of the Thirty-fifth 
Ward of Chicago, and nineteen of its 
members will be assigned to the inspec- 
tion of the precincts in which they live. 
This is the ward to which Mrs. Emmagene 
Paul was transferred recently. Her new 
gang of street cleaners accuse her of ‘‘per- 
nicious activity,’’ and are somewhat rebel- 
lious at “being bossed by a woman.”’ 
Now that the best women of the ward 
have organized to sustain and aid Mrs, 
Paul, the way of the shirker will indeed 
be hard. 

The Sanitary League of Philadelphia, 
which is composed of women of high so- 
cial standing, has started out on a crusade 
for clean streets, and Miss Imogene Pierce, 
chairman of the committee, has called for 
volunteers to act as street inspectors. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Park and Outdoor Art Association, of 
which Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chicago, 
chairman of the art committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
president, is to take a prominent part in 
the convention of the National Park and 
Outdoor Art Association in Milwaukee, 
June 26, 27, and 28. Mrs. Hall will speak 
on ‘*The Awakening of a City,’ giving an 
account of the wonderful change of heart 
which Chicago is showing in matters per- 
taining to outdoor art; Mrs. James Sidney 
Peck, of Milwaukee, is to give a paper on 
“The Growth of Beauty in Milwaukee’’; 
and Mrs. Sarah Maury, of the Louisville 
Woman’s Club, will give a talk 6n the 
work done by the women’s clubs of Louis- 
ville to increase the natural beauties of 
that city. One of the important features 





of the convention will be a report of the 
| work accomplished by the auxiliary since 








last June. Beside the special session de- 
voted exclusively to the Woman's Auxil- 
iary, the auxiliary members will take part 
in other sessions. Mrs. Basil Holmes, 
honorary secretary of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association of London 
will speak of ‘*The Open-Space Movement 
in England’’; and Mrs, Frances Copley 
Seavey, of Chicago, will give an illustrated 
lecture on “Village and Local Improve- 
ment in the United States and other 
Countries.’’ Miss Editb A. Canning, of 
Warren, Mass., is secretary of the auxil- 
iary association. 
BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS. 

It is a most significant sign of the times, 
a curious though unconscious revelation 
of the trend of thought, the undertow of 
culture in these days, that is to be found 
in a list of books about birds which repre- 
sents the publications of the one enter- 
prising house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
says Unity of Chicago, The list makes a 
little book of sixteen pages and contains 
some thirty titles. Presumably all these 
books have been published within the 
last five years. Bradford Torrey alone 
offers six titles, John Burroughs follows 
with five. It is but necessary further to 
mention the names of Olive Thorne Miller, 
Florence A, Merriam and Fannie Hardy 
Eckstrom to waken either pleasant mem- 
ories or delightful anticipations. Most if 
not all of these books belong to the realm 
of literature rather than of science. In 
them we tind how science is lending itself 
to literature, inspiring the creative mind. 
Notwithstanding all this love of birds and 
their delightful ministrations, not only 
directly in their own proper person, but 
indirectly through the eyes and hearts of 
these writers, fashion continues its slaugh- 
ter and the unregenerate heart of woman 
still delights in dead birds on the hat, 
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THE HIPPOCRATIC OATH FOR TRAINED 
NURSES. 


Fifty-two young women were graduated 
a few days ago from the New York School 
for Trained Nurses. Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, chairman of the advisory board of 
the school, in presenting the diplomas, 
said in part: 

The trained nurse necessarily occupies 
in the household a position of confidence 
compared to which even the physician’s 
is secondary. She is there at all times, 
while his visits are occasional; by day 
and by night all that goes on, in the sick- 
room and outside it, must almost inevita- 
bly be known to her. 

It is to the credit of your profession 
that, so far as I know, the knowledge 
thus gained has never been seriously 
abused, but there is a feeling, not general; 
perhaps, but widespread, that nurses gos- 
sip more or less in one house about what 
has happened in another. 

I will ask you to listen toa version of 
the Hippocratic oath, modified to suit 
your profession, and when you have heard 
it, to accept its obligations and to observe 
them faithfully. 

“You do solemnly swear, each by what- 
ever she holds most sacred, that you will 
be loyal to the physicians under whom 
you serve, as a good soldier is loyal to his 
‘officers; that you will be just and gener- 
ous to all worthy members of your profes- 
sion, aiding them when it will be in your 
power to do so; that you will live your 
lives and lead your profession in upright- 
ness and honor; that into whatsoever 
house you shall enter it shall be for the 
good of the sick to the utmost of your 
power, and that you will hold yourselves 
aloof from all temptation; that whatso- 
ever you shall see or hear of the lives of 
men and women, whether they be your 
patients or members of their households, 
you will keep inviolably secret, whether 
you are in other households or among 
your own friends,” 

If you accept these obligations, let each 
one bow the head in sign of acquiescence. 
And now, if you shall be true to your 
word, may prosperity and good repute be 
ever yours, the opposite if you shall prove 
yourselves forsworn. 


Mrs. Jones’s modified version of the 
Hippocratic oath came as a surprise to 
the graduates, and it caused a buzz of 
favorable comment among the physicians 
and cthers present. The young women 
all signified their acceptance of the obli- 
gations of the oath. 





ARE WOMEN POOR PAY? 

The “girl bachelor,’’ whose views reach 
the public through the columns of the 
N. Y. Sun, has been taking Mr, Bok to 
task for saying that women do not pay 
their bills. She says: 

‘‘When Mr. Bok was preparing for his 
heart to heart talk, why do you suppose 
he confined his investigations to the dress- 
makers? He does not seem to have con- 
descended to notice anybody else that 
ever had the courage to enter into money 
transactions with women. It would be 
interesting to know which sex would show 
up better if one investigated the books of 
only fashionable tailors and fashionable 
dressmakers. 

‘That would seem a little more like the 
fair thing; though even in that case the 
circumstances would be quite different. 





Most men are responsible for their own 
bills, and most women who go to fashion. 
able dressmakers are not. That puts them 
in a class apart. 

“To get a really fair estimate of the 
relative financial honor of men and wom. 
en, one ought to consult people who deal 
with the same classes of both. There is 
the boarding-house keeper, for instance, 

‘‘New York boarding-houses are full of 
tributes to the good paying qualities of 
women, especially of self - supporting 
women, the only class which can be fairly 
compared with self-supporting men. One 
woman who has kept a boarding-house in 
this city for over twenty years, told me 
that she has never lost a cent through a 
self-supporting woman, and that she has 
lost hundreds of dollars through men. 

‘There is a big building in Fifth Ave- 
nue, near Twenty-third Street, which has 
an unusual proportion of women tenants, 
There are artists, agents, headquarters 
for women societies and other feminine 
lessees. ' 

“The manager of the building said the 
other day that he had never lost a cent 
through any one of the women tenants, 
When asked if he lost through men ten- 
ants, he made a wry face, and said he 
wished he had all he’d lost right now and 
in a lump. He would feel rich for a 
while.” 





NATIONAL TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, at the re- 
cent National Suffrage Convention, pre- 
sented her annual report as follows: 


It must be remembered that our fiscal 
year ends Dec. 31 and that this report is 
from Jan. 1, 1900, to Jan. 1, 1901. Other- 
wise, State reports, which may run from 
Convention to Convention, that is, from 
February 1900 to May 1901, will seem to 
conflict with this. 

Total receipts for the year were $22,522. 
Of this, $8001.81 were net proceeds of Ba- 
zar; 993.68 were auxiliary dues; $3,750 
came from life memberships, The $9,876.- 
51 remaining included contributions to 
press work, organization and running ex- 
penses. 

We paid in the fiscal year notes and in- 
terest amounting to $1,918; for the Or- 
ganization Committee, $3,777.47; for Press 
Work, $1,144.35; for Washington Conven- 
tion expenses $1,029.96; for Special Liter- 
ature Fund and Course of Study, $713.30; 
for Headquarters expenses, including rent, 
clerk hire, printing Bulletin and Leaflets, 
$2,957.52. 

Honorary President’s Office, for clerk 
hire, $264.45, 

Cor. Sec., Clerk and Office expenses, 
$678.62. 

Treasurer’s Clerk, and Office expenses, 
$598.40, 

Miscellaneous, (printing Minutes, ex- 
penses of speakers before political conven- 
tions, stationery, etc.,) $568.25. 

We deposited $8,001.81, explained in 
subsequent paragraph, making total dis- 
bursements $21,652.11. We closed the 
books with a balance of $869.89, while we 
owed $857.19. The reason the amount 
owing was not paid from this balance is 
that the money on hand had been con- 
tributed for specific purposes, and was 
not available for running expenses. 

It had been agreed that the expendi- 
ture of the Bazar money should be de- 
cided by the National Executive Commit- 
tee at the Minneapolis Convention; hence 
the Bazar money could not be drawn upon 
for running expenses. Upon the request 
of the Business Committee, the Executive 
Committee loaned the Treasury $3,500 
from the Bazar fund, and from this 
amount the current bills of the Associa- 
tion, since Jan. 1, 1901, have been paid. 
The amount of money turned in by the 
Bazar Treasurer before Jan. 1, was $5,001.- 
81. Since then $500 has been received 
from the Bazar, making a total of $8,24s.- 
22. When the $3,500 had been deducted, 
$4,501.81 remaining was placed in two 
different savings banks at Warren, 0., at 
4 per cent. interest, where it still lies. 
The Executive Committee has control of 
this, and has also the disposal of a $100 
bequest of Mrs. Jonas Green of Virginia. 
Mrs. Green was a woman of small means, 
and she was able to leave this money 
through sacrifice. 

Membership was doubled in the follow- 
ing States in the fiscal year: Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oregon and the District of Columbia. 
Many States showed gains, though not 
enough to double. These are Delaware, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, West Virginia. 
Nine States stand this year where they 
did last. These are Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey. Maryland in reality increased, but 
one of the strong local societies did not 
get its dues to the State Treasurer before 
the new year. Since Jan. 1, New Jersey 
has sent dues showing a steady increase 
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of membership. The same is true of 
California. 

The States making the largest contribu- 
tions (exclusive of the Bazar) are: 


Wee Voss « « «+ « + « BIS 
Massac busetts 1,847.26 
New dereey . + + + «© « 644 55 
District of Columbia. . . 632.30 
Pennsylvania ... .- 623.00 


{It will be observed that these are all 


Eastern States. A little less than half of 


all money contributions to our Associa- | 


tion this year, exclusive of Bazar, comes 
from these five States. Taking the Bazar 
receipts into consideration, the per cent. 
is increased in favor of this group of 
States. The five States paying the largest 
auxiliary dues are: 


1. New York $224 50 
”. Massachusetts 129 50 
3. lowa ° 108.58 
4, Pennsylvania 80 00 
0 eee ee 6090 


Those paying the largest dues last year 


year were: 


1. New York $215.40 
9. Jowa. « @ « 120.08 

Massachusetts 115.00 
4. Pennsylvania .. . 80.00 
5. Illinois. 44.00 


Two States not paying last year paid this 
year. Arkansas and Utah. For two suc- 
cessive years Arizona has paid its dues, 
but too late to secure representation in 
Convention, 

Morally, Indiana should be in the list 
of States which doubled their member- 
ship. Last year, a friend of the State, 
knowing the organization was new, and 
fearing the dues would not be paid, paid 
them. In doing this, she sent too much 
money; consequently this year, although 
Indiana has three times the number of 
members she had last year, her dues are 
not as large as last year. This year she 
paid herself for her bona fide members, 

It is reported that there are more or- 
ganized suffragists in lowa this year than 
last, but the failure to collect local dues 
promptly accounts for the smaller dues, 
Since the new year dues have been sent 
for 150 new members. 

Persons who have given 100 or more 
ire: Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Rev. Anna H, Shaw, Emily A. Brown, 
Colorado, H. J. Lewis, Conn., Mrs, Coon- 
ley Ward, I1l., Boston Committee of Work, 
Mass. W. 8. A., Cornelia C. Hussey, N.J., 
Susan W. Lippincott, N. J., Emily How- 
land, N. Y., Mrs. 8. V. Lapham, N. Y., 
Mrs, Frank Leslie, N. Y., New York W. 
S, A., Rochester P. E. C., N. Y., Ohio W. 
s. A., Emma J. Bartol, Pa., Charlotte A. 
Wilbour, N. Y., William Lloyd Garrison, 
lrustee of Church Fund, Martha Scho- 
field, S. ©. 

The work in the Treasurer’s office has 
grown steadily with each year. The re- 
ceipts for 1900 are ten times as large as 
they were ten years ago. The duties of 
the treasurer’s office are arduous but 
pleasant, and a treasurer is in a sense re- 
compensed for her labors in the business 
experience she acquires. Your treasurer 
wishes to express her appreciation of the 
courteous treatment received at the hands 
f all 
and contributors, 

Harriet TAYLOR Upton, Treas. 


State Treasurers, State Presidents 


+o, oe 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

The author of that entertaining book 
‘Her Experiences,’’ published 
nder the pseudonym of ‘‘Margaret Alls- 
ton,’’ is now announced by her publish- 
‘rs to be Anna Farquhar (Mrs, Ralph ber- 
gengren). 

Two novels by women which are an- 
nounced by Harper’s are being drama- 
tized, and will probably be issued to the 
publie at the same time that the plays are 
first produced on the stage. The title of 
one is ‘**The King’s Messenger,’’ and the 
writer is Suzanne Atrobus. The scene of 
the story is laid in New Orleans during 
the early days of its colonization by the 
French. The novel is called ‘A 
Japanese Nightingale.’’ and the author is 
Onoto Watanna, a half-caste Japanese 
woman whose work has already attracted 
attention as published in the magazines. 

‘The Story of a Child’’ has been trans- 
lated fromthe French of Pierre Loti by 
. Smith. The translator, while 
losely to the original, has ren 


Boston 


other 


Caroline F 
adhering 
dered its difficult passages into excellent 
idiomatie English. She has, at the same 
time, caught the subtle charm of Loti’s 
style to a remarkable degree. The Story 

f a Child is unique in the records of 
hildish experiences. It is full of interest 
tou the teacher and is admirably adapted 
for Teachers’ Reading 
This translation has just been brought 
mut by C. ©, Birchard & Co. Boston. 

Miss Mary Fairbrother, of Omaha, Neb., 
recently published a book bearing the 
title, ‘People and Perplexities.’’ It is 
a graceful little volume of a hundred 
pages, containing three essays, ‘Robinson 
Cruso,’’ “Omar Khayyam and His Rubai- 
yat,” and ‘‘Two Shakespeare Women;’’ a 
story, ‘‘A Mother’s Symphony,” and an 
ration, ‘*‘Playing at School.’’ The ora- 
tion is a sociological study in which the 
progressive woman is the central figure. 


use in Circles. 


At the time of her death Miss Charlotte 
Yonge was engaged upon a story for 
young people, but whether it is suffi- 
ciently complete to be published remains 
to be seen. During the last fifteen years 
she sent regularly every year to her pub- 

lishers the manuscript of a story, usually 
| historical in character, but written espe- 
| cially for boys and girls. These form a 
| series quite distinct from her recognized 
| novels, and from the first have been pub- 
| lished in America by Thomas Whittaker. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW THE ROSE CAME. 
BY CHARLOTTE LAY DEWEY. 
A little brown seed in the garden 
Asleep underneath the white snow. 
A sunbeam that came in the springtime, 
Some raindrops that helped it to grow, 
A rosebush, and then a wee rosebud 
With petals that softly unclose, 
A perfume that’s sweeter than honey, 
And there in the sunshine,—a rose! 
— Kindergarten Review. 





OUR JUNIORS. 


Think of nearly eighty-eight thousand 
children marching with banners! This 
wonderful sight was seen at the great Sun- 
day school parade in Brooklyn, N. Y. No 
parade of soldiers, even veterans return- 
ing from victorious war, could exceed in 
interest, in brilliancy and significance, 
this parade of Sunday school children. 

A children’s meeting was held on Sun- 
day afternoon at the Mississippi Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, met in Jack- 
son. The children of the Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion, as they marched into the 
church, were led by the six-year-old son 
of Governor Logino. The ‘‘Legioners’’ 
are everywhere in training for good citi- 
zenship. 

A pretty story is told by President 
McKinley’s pastor of an incident that 
happened out in Nebraska when the pres- 
idential party’was homeward bound. A 
little country boy stepped up to the Pres- 
ident at one of the stations, and, looking 
up in his face, asked; ‘‘Be you the Presi- 
dent?”’ 

“Yes, my litthe man, I am the 
dent,’’ replied the chief executive. 

“Is Mrs. McKinley in there?’’ continued 
the boy, pointing to the car Olympia. 

“Yes, she is in there,’’ replied 
President. 

‘*Then I guess I won’t holler!” 
boy. 

That chivalrous little country boy will 
vote, if he lives to be old enough, to give 
the ballot to his mother. F, M. A. 


Presi- 


the 


said the 


—- —_—o- —_——— 


THE NARCISSUS FIELDS 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 





“Do you have the narcissus flowers in 
America, Tom?’ asked his little 
Amy, whom he was visiting in Switzer- 
land, 

“Yes, a few,’’ answered Tom, ‘They 
come right up in my own garden every 
spring, white, with a red and yellow eye: 
‘pigeon eyes,’ we call them sometimes, 
They are quite common, I have 
picked as many as twenty at one time. 
We have about everything in America,”’ 
and Tom looked quite swollen up with 
national pride. 

‘*But they grow wild here,’’ said Amy. 
“Splendid fields of them 
where you can pick thousands of tlowers 
at a time.” 

“Truly?” asked Tom. “I am sure | 
don’t see any,’’ and he looked about in 
a rather doubtful manner, 

‘Yes, really and truly. 
town, but in the fields and on the moun- 
I’ll ask mamma to take us this 
Then will see 


cousin 


’ 


often 


ones; whole 


Not here in the 


tains. 
very afternoon, 
your own self,”’ 

She ran off, leaving 
suppose there must be some grosving wild, 
but thousands, as Amy 
said,”’ 

Amy soon came running back. ‘‘Mamma 
| says it is rather too late to find them in 
the valley, but to-morrow morning papa 
will take us all up on the mountain, and 
we will get lots and lots of narcissus, I 


you for 
Tom thinking, ‘I 


there cannot be 


am sure.’’ 

The next morning a merry 
out. First there was a short sail on a nice 
steamer over the lovely blue waters of 
Lake Geneva. 

When they had reached the other side, 
the children ran gaily across the street 
from the boat-landing to a little station, 
and were soon going up the very steepest 
part of the mountain in the funny boxed- 
up open car of the ‘‘funiculaire,’’ or the 
cable railway. 


party set 


level place on the mountain, where they 
took a little train which slowly carried 
them to a station much higher up. 





In about ten minutes they reached a 


“Oh, see the snow!”’ cried Tom, look- 


There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful, It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO.,, Toledo, ©, 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





ing from the windows of the car. ‘*There 
is everso much in the fields,”’ 

‘It isn’t snow,’’ said Amy, ‘*but narcis- 
sus flowers. The fields are white with 
them. Didn’t I tell you there were thou- 
sands? The fields are as white as snow!" 

And so they were. When the pufting 
little engine with its short train of cars 
stopped, Tom soon found the fields and 
fields of narcissus that Amy had promised 
him, and he and all the others gathered 
all the pretty, sweet flowers that they 
could possibly carry, and still the crowded 
fields did not show that any had been 
taken away. 

The narcissus flowers were so thick 
that almost no grass could be seen, but 
here and there, close around the roots of 
the narcissus, grew blue forget-me-nots. 
The children gathered bunches of these, 
and they made a beautiful contrast to the 
white blossoms. 

‘Tom had to confess his cousin was right 
and that there were thousands, even mil- 
lions, of narcissus flowers, after all. 

“Why, the fields are even whiter and 
prettier than our daisy fields are at 
home!” he exclaimed.— Youth's Compan 
ion. 


-_>ee —— 


HUMOROUS. 


School Examiner —What is the meaning 
of false doctrine? 


Schoolboy—Please, sir, it’s when the 
doctor gives the wrong stuff to people 


who are sick,—Tit-Bits. 


He—I may be wrong, of course, but I 
always make it a rule to say just what I 
tuink. 

She— You're not much of a talker, are 
you?-—Philadelphia Press. 


**Poor old Habuin, he hasn't a single 
relative in the world under twenty years 
of age.’’ ‘I don’t see why that’s so sad.”’ 
“You don’t? Why, what’s he going to do 
for an excuse to go to the circus?’’—Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“Shure, Mrs. M’Googin, an’ is it thrue 
that yer mon’s got a position in the p’ilce 
foorce?”’ ‘Yis, indade, Mrs. ©’ Hoolihan. 
An’ phwy not? He was after gittin’ too fat 
t’ worruk.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. 


Doctor—Well, you got those leeches I 
sent for your husband, Mrs. Giles? 

Mrs. Giles ~Yes, zur: but what on earth 
be the good o’ sending they little things 
vor agirt big chap like he? I jes’ took 
an’ clapped a ferret on un.—Puneh. 


Mistress —What was the meaning of all 
that loud and angry talking down stairs 
last night? 

Domestic—That was just me and me 
husband, mum. “Your husband? You 
told me when you came that you were not 
married.”’ ‘‘l wasn’t then, mum; but 
you complained about havin’ so much love- 
makin’ in th’ kitchen, so I married one 
of ’em,.’’—New York Weekly. 





A Highlander was advised to take show- 
er baths. A friend explained to him how 
to fit up one by the use of a cistern and 
colander, and Sandy set to work and had 
the thing done. Afterwards he was asked 
by the friend who had given him the 
advice, how he enjoyed the bath. ‘Man,’ 
said he, ‘tit was fine! I liked it rale weel, 
and kept mysel’ quite dry too.” 

Being asked how he managed to take the 
shower and yet remain quite dry, he re- 
plied: ‘*Dod, ye dinna, surely, think I was 
sae daft to stand below the water withoot 
an umbrella?’ — Tit- Bits. 








WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 





Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston. 


A NEW ENGLAND TRIO. | 
For years New England north from Bos- 
ton has been frequented by the vacationist 
and health seeker. The first and most 
important feature which has made the 
region famous is the health-giving atmos- 
phere; and this with delightful scenic 
surroundings, comfortable abiding places, 
an abundance of methods for diversion, 
coupled with unexcelled travelling facili 
ties, suffice to make the territory a most 
superior and much sought outing place. 
Northern New England is really divided 
into three principal resort regions, viz.: 
Mountains, Sea Shore and Lakes; and for 
six cents in stamps the General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent of the Boston & Maine 
system, Boston, will send you a trio of 
booklets, known as ‘“‘Among the Moun. 
tains,’’ ‘‘Lakes and Streams,”’ and ‘All 
Along Shore,’ and with them you will get 
a tour book which is overtlowing with in- 
formation of benefit to travellers in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. This com- 
pany issues a variety of illustrated de- 
scriptive books which are listed in a read- 
able index, and if you want to know about 
them, drop a postal to the above address. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of | 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled : 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 

















NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, | 
161 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








WESTOVER & FOSS 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 


| the cause of equal rights than by assisting 


the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvemeut of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 


Prepares for College, the scientitic schools, and 
gives a thoreugh English c uise. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, Epwin De Merirre, Principal. 








~ Boston University 


School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


| Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1001, 





Girls’ Classical School 


| 18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors, 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


May Wright Sewall, Principal 
Catalogue Free. 


Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. 














MEDICAL REGISTER 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa, 
52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments, 


Clara Marsball, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
Ave. and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 





| college in New England whose Diplomas are 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 





RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & a ws as a 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 


COOK’S. 


European Travel. 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references. 
Address for Prospectus of the trip, 

MISS WELDON, 
‘The Moorings,’’ 
Howard, Pa. 








INTERNATIONAL NEW EDITION 


DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps of competent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’’ 


Specimen pages, etc., of 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 








both books sent on application 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


| recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’F AND RESIDENCE: 


1s BE. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Kailway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure w ith, 


| thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 


wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 


| Next July the railways will make exceed- 


ingly 


low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $54.00 from Chicago, 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buving your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
can offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


includ 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regular! 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont W.S. 
A. will be held at Rochester, June 25-2, 
1901. EvizaBetu Couuey, President. 

LaurRA Moork, Secretary. 
C. W. Wyman, Treasurer. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Auditor. 


-_--- 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK EXCURSION. 

It was a grand idea on the part of Uncle 
Sam to set apart a tract of 3,544 square 
miles, nearly as large as the State of 
Connecticut, full of natural wonders, 
for a National reservation, to be forever 
exempt from private ownership and kept, 
as far as possible, in a state of nature, 
guarded from forest fires and grasping 
lumbermen—a permanent haunt of deer 
and elk, bear and buffalo. The territory 
is one of extreme beauty and wildness, 
ang of exceptional interest, 7,500 feet 
above sea level, with snow-clad ranges of 
mountain peaks rising 3,000 feet higher 
still, It is full of rocky canyons, rugged 
cliffs, rushing torrents, boiling pools of 
rainbow hues, spouting geysers, and for- 
ests of pine, hemlock, birch, and spruce. 
Here are some of the headwaters of the 
great Missouri River, where the Yellow- 
stone, the Firehole, the Madison, the 
Gibbon, and their many tributary streams 
take their rise, while on the opposite side 
of the Continental Divide affliuents of the 
Columbia River take their departure for 
the vast Pacific Slope ‘‘where rolls the 
Oregon.”’ Here, in mid-June, when in 
Boston and New York the thermometer 
stands at 90 degrees in the shade, cool 
breezes sweep across the hillsides and 
grassy savannahs, dispelling lethargy and 
rousing even invalids to physical activity. 
At first the unaccustomed rarity of the 
air, due to the great altitude, causes 
shortness of breath, but soon this ceases 
to be felt and the keen air becomes an 
inspiration. 

It was also a bright idea on the part of 
Uncle Sam’s bright daughter, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, when, as president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, she opened negotiations more than 
a year ago with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way for an excursion of suffragists from 
their Annual Meeting in Minneapolis, 
whereby twenty-three ‘‘new women” and 
four staunch allies of the male persuasion 
turned their faces toward the setting sun, 
and embarked for their own free State of 
Wyoming. It was fitting that advocates 
of women’s equality, after celebrating 
past successes and planning future victo- 
ries, should stop for two short weeks their 
accustomed avocations, and commune 
amid her wilderness solitudes with é¢he 
(;enius of American Liberty. 

All went well with the tourists. A 
special car was assigned them, wherein 
for once no odor of stale tobacco defiled 
the air. Twenty-three ladies took posses- 
sion of the ample dressing-room usually 
enjoyed by the men, while the four gen- 
men cheerfully accepted, instead, the little 
cubby-hole usually assigned to the women. 
Thus, at the very outset, the equality of 
the sexes was recognized, and the great- 
est good of the greatest number was 
assured. 

After a night on the sleeper and an 
excellent breakfast on the dining-car, next 
morning found us amid the illimitable 
wheat fields uf the Red River of the 
North, stretching towards Manitoba and 
the Arctic Ocean—a sea of green grain 
which sometimes overtiowed the railway 
lines and reached the tracks. Later we 
entered low, broken hills, and gazed won- 
deringly on the chaotic ‘bad lands,” 
where fossil trees transformed to flint lie 
on the desolate slopes, and a few discon- 
solate cattle wander amid interminable 
beds of gravel and clay. 

We crossed the muddy Missouri at Bis- 
marck, and sped for many hours over arid 
plains covered with sage-brush and cac- 
tus, diversified isolated mounds or 
‘‘buttes,’’ and along sandy river valleys 
with occasional of cottonwood, 
until the clear waters of the Yellowstone 
took the place of the turbid Missouri, and 
the snowy peaks of the Rockies rose be- 
yond the barren foothills, 

On the afternoon of the second day we 


with 


proves 


left the cars at Cinnabar, where a long 
procession of stages, each drawn by four 
horses, awaited us. We began a long 


ascent between towering mountains up a 
rushing river, entering the Park by a nar- 
row detile. 
us to the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, at 





the foot of a hill of strange white deposit, 
a ‘formation,’ as it is termed, made by 
the uplift and overflow of subterranean 
waters, boiling hot and surcharged with 
minerals in solution. Down this long hill 
a series of terraces have been thereby 
created, of various and brilliant colors— 
white, yellow, pink, red, and brown. 
Large pools of boiling water, intensely 
blue, above these terraces, pour out great 
streams of crystal clearness, which flow 
over the terraces, while clouds of sul- 
phurous steam fill the air. 

Space will not permit a detailed ac- 
count of the five following days, or of the 
salient points which marked each stop- 
ping-place. At’noon we were served with 
excellent lunches; at night we were com- 
fortably lodged in commodious hotels, 
except at the Upper Geyser Basin, where 
we slept in canvas tents the sleep of the 
just, while ice formed in the clear mid- 
night air outside. The geysers of this 
Upper Basin are numerous, one said 27, 
others 43. They spout at intervals vary- 
ing from “Old Faithful’? every 70 min- 
utes to Riverside every evening, while 
others play at irregular periods. The Sun- 
set Lake, the Emerald Pool, Morning 
Glory, ete., are but a few of hundreds of 
basins of boiling water, all of weird and 
startling interest. This single ‘‘forma- 
tion’ is about two miles long and more 
than a mile wide, extending along the 
valley of Firehole River. 

The upper and lower falls of the Yel- 
lowstone River, twice as high as Niagara, 
and its sublime canyon of gorgeous colors, 
1,200 feet deep; Lake Yellowstone, some 
fifty miles long, with its shores of pine 
forest and background of snow-clad moun- 
tains,—an inland lake at an elevation a 
mile and a_ third above sea _ level, 
one-third higher than the top of Mt. 
Washington; the Gibbon canyon; Kep- 
pler’s Cascade; the Middle Geyser 
Basin, with its great Excelsior crater, 
once the greatest geyser in the world, but 
no longer spouting, and Prismatic Pool— 
are all magnificent. Near the Fountain 
Hotel in the Lower Geyser Basin are 
two active geysers, and extraordinary 
Paint Pots, white, cream color, and red 
paints, side by side, in a state of ebulli- 
tion. The beautiful dining-room of this 
hotel is frescoed with these paints, and its 
baths are supplied with hot water piped 
from @ geyser pool, At the Upper Geyser 
Basin is a greenhouse built over a hot 
spring, where lettuce, pieplant, etc., grow 
luxuriantly in the hot, moist air. 

One of the curiosities of the Park is a 
mountain of glass. ‘The Obsidian 
Cliff’ rises hundreds of feet above the bed 
ofariver. The road was made across it 
with difficulty, as no tools will break it. 
Even a diamond fails to cut this extremely 
hard voleanic glass, The road was made 
by heating the surface with fires and then 
dashing water upon it, thus shivering it, 
as glasses are sometimes shivered by 
boiling water. 

These are but a few of many points of 
interest. We saw bears coming down at 
night to feed on the garbage of the hotels, 
young eagles in their nests upon inacces- 
sible rocks, squirrels, woodchucks, and 
prairie dogs, also deer and elk feeding on 
the mountain meadows. 

Thanks to the able leadership, wise 
foresight, and unfailing tact of Mrs. Catt 
and of Mr. Sweet, the agent of the excur- 
sion party, all the arrangeiients for lodg- 
ing, meals, times of daily arrival and depar- 
ture, were carried out with absolute pre- 
cision. The stage-drivers were genial, 


skilful, and considerate. All the hotels 
were very clean, gave good food, and 
were kept by pleasant people. At one of 


the lunch stations the extraordinary 
Larry, @ human geyser, welcomed us to 
an excellent meal with an amazing over- 
flow of Irish jokes. 

Temporary illness of the two physicians 
of our party, and a slight accident to an- 
other lady, when the Devil’s Elbow tore 
off the top af the stage and attacked her 
with her own hairpin, caused regret. But 
even these members of our party had en- 
joyment which was to them a partial 
compensation, 

Upon our return to Minneapolis, a tes- 
timonial of affectionate appreciation, 
signed by every member of the party, was 
presented to Mrs. Catt, who had conferred 
upon her co-workers so novel and delight- 
ful an experience. 

It was a great pleasure to travel in com- 
pany with so many of our household of 
faith, hailing from localities as far dis- 
tant as New England and South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota. Only peo- 
ple who are thoroughly in earnest know 
how to enjoy a holiday and to make it 
enjoyable to others. We met as co-work- 
ers; we parted as friends. H. B. B. 


-_-—_— —————> 


NEW LEAFLETS. 





Three new suffrage leatiets are 
now ready and for sale at this office, viz.: 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, 15 cents per hun- 


equal 


Eight miles of staging brought | dred; For Self-respect and Self-protection, 


by T. W. Higginson, 15 cents per hundred; 





| and A Terrible Object-Lesson, 30 cents per 


hundred, postpaid. All these are reprinted 
from the Woman’s JouRNAL. The third 
deals with the State regulation of vice 
in Hawaii and the Philippines. 

Note that the prices mentioned apply 
only to orders for a hundred leaflets of 
the same kind. 





—_-—- - 


A FROLIC BY THE WAY. 


The delegates to the National Suffrage 
Convention who visited the Yellowstone 
National Park enlivened the long home- 
ward journey by getting up a little enter- 
tainment in their special car. The verses 
written for it were not meant for publica- 
tion, and the local allusions will hardly be 
intelligible to persons who did not go on 
the Yellowstone trip. The writers, how- 
ever, have yielded to the wish of their 
fellow-travellers to have copies of these 
rhymes, and have consented, somewhat 
reluctantly, to their publication in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, The only exception 
was Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. She 
wrote for this occasion the first poem of 
her life, but sturdily refused to let her 
maiden effort appear in print. 

Several of the members of the American 
Medical Association and their wives were 
invited to attend the entertainment. As 
has already been mentioned, a large party 
of them took the excursion. In all, 253 
persons went on the special train, and in 
addition seventeen of the doctors’ party 
were obliged to go on the regular train. 
A curious misapprehension arose because 
of this fact, and Mrs, Catt in her opening 
address at the entertainment alluded to it. 
She said in substance: 

‘‘Various remarks, overheard by mem- 
bers of our party during the excursion, 
have shown plainly that there was quite 
a general feeling on the part of the doc- 
tors that the suffragists were interlopers. 
In fact, it was the doctors who were added 
to our party, not we who were added to 
theirs. Negotiations have been in prog- 
ress on the part of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion for a year and three months relative 
to a Yellowstone Excursion to be made 
immediately after our National Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis. It was the desire of 
our party to enter the Park via the Union 
Pacific, and to leave it via the Northern 
Pacific, thus making an opportunity to 
visit Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, 
our four enfranchised States. The Union 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific were 
each willing to make a special rate if our 
party would go and return by the same 
route, but no satisfactory rate could be 
obtained for the trip over both roads, 
The very low rate which was finally 
granted came as an outcome of the two 
roads bidding against each other, and was 
the direct result of the efforts of Miss 
Mary G. Hay, chairman of the Suf- 
frage Association’s Committee on Railroad 
Rates, to secure a low rate. After this 
rate had been given to the Suffrage Ex- 
cursion, advertisements announcing the 
rate were sent to the doctors all over the 
country. 

‘It would have added to the comfort of 
all had the excursion been smaller, but 
the sutfragists certainly had the first right 
to the date chosen, had it been necessary 
to separate the excursionists. The suf- 
fragists have undergone the crowding and 
inconvenience without a word of com- 
plaint, and were glad to have the doctors 
in company. Doubtless if the doctors had 
known the truth of the case there would 
have been fewer uncharitable remarks; 
and I shall esteem it a personal favor if 
each of the doctors present to-day will 
help to circulate this explanation.’’ 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell then read the 
following verses, written by his daughter. 
[The two women doctors referred to were 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi of New York 
and Dr, MarthaG. Ripley of Minneapolis. | 


THE EXPEDITION OF MRs, 
HER KITTENS, 


CATT AND 


Once seven and twenty suffragists 
Set out upon a spree. 

They were a brisk and jolly crowd, 
As gay as gay could be: 


Just twenty-three strong-minded dames 
With mirth and laughter brimming, 
And four large-minded gentlemen 
Who like strong-minded women. 


Fifteen were from the Empire State; 
The others all the way 

From Carolina’s flowery land 
To Massachusetts Bay. 


Lest they should meet with accidents 
And maybe lose their lives, 

They took along with them ten score 
Physicians and their wives. 


But of these many doctors (men) 
Not one did they employ; 

Two women doctors in their crowd 
They viewed with pride and joy. 


They said, ‘‘If any one turns faint 
Through waiting long for dinner, 

Or eats too much when she gets in, 
Being a greedy sinner; 


“Tf one of our four gentlemen 
Should chance to get his fill 
Of fighting with some mountain lion 
That Roosevelt did not kill; 


“Tf broken heads or broken hearts 
Or broken bones befall, 
Our women doctors, we are sure, 
Will quickly mend them all.” 
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But oh, alas, the thing turned out 
In quite a different way; 

Our women doctors both fell ill 
Before the second day. 


But still, whoever lived or died, 
W hether it rained or shone, 

O’er Bad Lands queer and prairies wide 
Our special train sped on. 


We for the Yellowstone were bound, 
Its wonders for to see; 

But our quartette of gentlemen 
Was soon reduced to three. 


For on the threshold of the Park 
One of them took a chill, 

And went straight home to Rochester, 
Feeling extremely ill. 


At Mammoth Springs we roamed o’er 
mounds 
With fumes of sulphur reeking. 
The suffragists were not dismayed, 
And thus I heard them speaking: 


“To fight the devil is our wish, 
Throughout this mighty nation ; 
His realm, ’tis clear, lies very near, 
Beneath this strange formation ; 


‘But no amount of brimstone smoke 
Can ever make us quail; 
Against the suffrage cause the gates 
f hellshall not prevail!”’ 


His kitchen and his frying-pan 
They viewed with fearless eyes, 

And trod unterrified the ground 
Where many geysers rise. 


They wandered o’er the shaking fields 
*Mid clouds of ong steam 

Which made them look like figures weird 
In Dante's wondrous dream. 


They said, ‘‘We all are used to hear 
The Antis growl and spit, 

So the Black Growler and his friends 
We do not mind a bit.” 


And when they saw Old Faithful spout, 
And then the Castle follow, 

They said, ‘‘Our suffrage orators 
Can beat these spouters hollow!” 


They saw the Devil’s Ink Pot, too, 
That seethes with violence great 

Once in ten minutes, boiling up 
With vehemence and hate. 


They said, ‘‘Professor Thurston Peck, 
And Bok, and Finck, and all, 

In this same ink-pot dip their pens 
Of virulence and gall. 


“It boils for them with much less power, 
Though equal heat and bile; 
And we do then as we do now— 
Sit on the bank and smile.” 


They all admired the alpine tiowers, 
Crimson and blue and white, 

But most they loved the yellow ones, 
The suffrage color bright. 


The great Mud Geyser they beheld, 
W here, with a roaring sound, 

A mighty flood of liquid mud 
Goes eddying round and round. 


’Tis here that all bad editors, 
By heaven’s righteous laws, 

Are punished well for throwing mud 
Upon the suffrage cause. 


The beautiful Virginia Falls 
They saw, the woods among, 

Belonging to a suffragist— 
Our friend Virginia Young. 


But near that wonderful cascade 
Where white foam wildly courses, 

The devil and his evil imps 
Possessed some balky horses. 


He said, ‘‘The suffragists are bound 
To reach their goal some day, 
But I as long as possible 
Will interpose delay!”’ 


And when this obstacle was past, 
Again the Ancient Nick 

Contrived a way to play our friends 
Another spiteful trick. 


Of course, he hates the suffragists, 
Our chief, and all who back her. 

Though he hates Mrs. Catt the worst, 
He does not dare attack her. 


But as her faithful followers 
The Devil’s Elbow rounded, 

And with their words of mirth and cheer 
The rainy air resounded, 


The D—, who viewed their cheerfulness 
As insult and reproach, 

Just stuck his elbow out, and tore 
The roof clean off their coach. 


New Jersey’s president has worked 
To pull his kingdom down ; 

So, in revenge, a hairpin sharp 
He drove into her crown. 


The bears that ate the naughty boys 
In old Elijah’s | 

For crying ‘'Go up, bald-head, go!”’ 
In an unseemly way— 


These bears came out, prepared to add 
A chapter to the story 

By eating suffragists, who mock 
At prejudices hoary. 


But when they saw our valiant Catt 
Surrounded by her fellows, 
A phalanx clad in waterproofs 
nd holding up umbrellas, 


The bears pretended they had come 
To search the garbage pile, 

And sneaked away into the woods, 
Smiling a sickly smile. 


We passed the Silver Gate, where heaps 
Of mammoth rocks lie piled, 

Chaotic as the arguments 
Of Antis fierce and wild. 


We passed the Golden Gate, as steep 
In its tremendous heights 

As gates of prejudice that bar 
The land of equal rights. 


The great falls of the Yellowstone, 
Witbin their canyon deep, 

Show how some day the suffrage cause 
Will carry with a sweep. 


The height and depth of those great falls 
To naught we can compare 

Except the marvellous casvade 
Of Mrs. Harsh’s hair. 


On leaving there, we felt so sad 
We were inclined to blubber. 

We bore off mud as sour enirs— 
Ten pounds upon each rubber. 


And when we reached Lake Yellowstone, 
Lovely beyond all wishing, 

Then Mr. Shepherd took his line 
And straightway went out fishing. 


Five mammoth trout, he pulled them out 
With wonderful celerity, 

And all the ladies thronged about, 
Ani praised him with sincerity. 





‘Fishers of men are we,” they said. 
**We do not seek to kill; 
Bat, to convert them to reform, 
We use the angler’s skill.” 


They saw the Paint-Pots (smaller size) 
And thought they were immense, 

Where rich red clay comes bubbling up 
From half a dozen vents. 


They said, ‘Enough pink paint is here 
To paint, if rightly treated, 

A roseate future for our cause, 
However oft defeated!"’ 


The women on this trip have been 
A most harmonious crowd, 

No kicking as of balky mules, 
Go growlinvgs deep and loud. 


When they were told that they must sleep 
Ten women in one room, 

We heard no words of sullenness, 
And saw no looks of gloom. 


They said, the while a cheerful light 
Beamed on each woman's brow, 
‘*Politics makes strange bed-fellows, 
And we wili practise now.” 


And when they found the dining-room 
Besieged by hungry souls, 

They smiled, ‘This jostling is far worse 
Than going to the polls!” 


And when we through a snowstorm 
drove, 
They did not call it frightful, 

But said, ‘‘Upon the 10th of June 
How novel and delightful!" 


The roads were splendid, far and near, 
All through that favored section, 

And bears and woodchucks, elk and deer, 
Came out for our inspection. 


Our drivers handled horses well, 
a smiling A bent o’er us, 

The geysers belched out lots of smell 
And played their prettiest for us. 


We think it was a famous trip, 
We all were glad to go it. 

Then give three cheers for Mrs. Catt, 
The girl to whom we owe it! 


Mrs, Virginia D. Young of South Caro- 
lina read the following: 
MRS. YOUNG’S POEM, 
Written after passing through the GoldenGate, 


Great Mother Nature 

Tossed her snowy locks 

On monstrous brows of mountains, 

Bared her shoulders, 

Brown and mighty, up to heaven ;— 

While her face in further peaks 

Took on the flush of sunset, 

Or the >lue of eyes 

In color as the concave sky above. 

The sky, itself a giant canvas 

Dotted with dimpling clouds, 

Was mirrored in the waters, 

Beaver Lake, and lakes of Twins, 

In Morning Glory Spring, 

And Bery! Pool 

And crystal showers of Geysers. 

While with bated breath we gazed 

On bluer peaks and loftier, 

With tissue veils of mist 

Enwrapped about their feet. 

Just then the sun 

(Which through the afternoon 

Had played at Hide and Seek,) 

Came forth: 

As in the morning of the world 

God said “Let there be light,”’ 

And lo! light was. 

Light, light, with its power divine 

Instinct with energy, 

Put its bright seal on Beauty 

And Beauty beamed in smiles. 

The gracious sun, 

Surcharged with heat electric, 

Transtigured all our underworld, 
, And with its glory 

The peaks were tinted 

Green gold and purple pink. 

The Vale of Paradise 

Appeared in bridal white, 

And on the awful clitfs 

Of glass and yranite 

And obsidian, 

The artist tingers of the sun 

Etched au: enamelled 

And illumined 

With gorgeous coloring 

Of ochres, browns, reds, yellows 

The birds sang, too, 

The robin, thrush and wren; 

And tlowers bloomed everywhere 

The waters laughed, 

The mountain torrents roared, 

The Black Mud Geyser growled. 

And then again, alas! 

The rattle and the hum 

And whirl of human life 

Struck on our ears, 

Surged in upon those giant solitudes ; 

But in an inner silence 

Looking on the sky 

And on the uplift 

Of this ‘‘wonderland,”’ 

We felt 

That we had walked with God. 


Miss Eva Channing of Boston read the 
following: 
SATAN’S LAND, 


There is a land full of smoke and smells, 

W here Satan inall his glory dwells; 

A region of color, and beauty, and light, 
Yet where the unwary might sink out of 


sight, 

Since thin is the crust o’er his majesty’s 
dwelling, 

And if one breaks through—why, then there’s 
no telling! 


Yet such the perverseness of all mankind, 

That all go flocking his kingdom to find; 

And each one’s joy becomes the greater, 

The stronger the smell, and the hotter the 
crater! 


This taste for everything diabolic 
Induces all to join in the frolic; 
Reformers rush to see the fun, 

Leaving their labors still undone, 

And doctors let their patiex ts die, 

While meeting Satan eye to eye. 

The Arch Fiend laughs and laughs to see, 
And chuckles with malicious glee; 

’Tis then the geysers gush and roar, 

And upward toward the heaven soar; 
’Tis then the paint-pots cluck and croak, 
And pools send up their sulphurous smoke. 


Thou realm of Satan, wonderland! 

’Twas joy within thy bounds to stand; 

Yet ’tis with relief that I turn away 

To the good old world of every day, 

Where the springs are pure, and tlie air is 
sweet, 

And the grounfl is firm beneath one’s teet, 

And the Arch Fiend, even if he’s there, 

Laughs in his sleeve, and not in the air! 


Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer of Pennsylvania 
recited a poem, not original, but appro- 
priate, and drawn from the stores of her 


well-furnished memory. As it was not in 
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manuscript, it cannot be given. Mr. 
3lackwell then read the following lines by 
his daughter: , 


THE MUSTER ROLL, 


Ere our trip ends, dear suffrage friends, 
Let's tell our number o'er. 

Our muster-roll shall be a scroll 
To live forevermore. 


We planned to leap o’er rock and steep 
As lightly as a leopard ; 

To be our guide in paths untried 
We took along a Shepherd. 


Though we feel proud, and think our crowd 
As healthy as the next ones, 

To toll the bell if deaths befell 
We took along two Sextons. 


This breezy height keen appetite 
Would waken in a clam; 

And so, lest we should hungry be, 
We took along a Ham. 


That Ham was sweet and solid meat, 
But Fortune proved unkind, 

For on the way, one luckless day, 
We left our Ham behind.* 


On travel bent, with us there went 
Two pairs of Quaker sisters.* 

Pur- gold were they, though people say 
All is not gold that glisters. 


When Gises went right they beamed as 
right 
As the star-spangled banner, 
And took hard luck with quiet pluck, 
After the ()uaker manner. 


Another dame from Jersey came, 
Our champion collector; 

Sulphur and stones and fossil bones 
With envy would affect her; 

The Park police would surely seize 
Her bag, should they detect her. 


But mostly flowers absorbed her powers ; 
She hungered to possess them, 

And on them sat to keep them flat— 
The only way to press them. 


How can my rhyme keep touch and time 
With Mrs. Loines’s pace? 
Greased lightning, even, would halt in 
heaven, 
And hide its blushing face. 


A walker tleet, with wing?d feet, 
So none can keep beside her, 

She trips about and 1p and out 
As nimbly as a spider. 


Mrs. Coggeshall is straight and and tall 
And slender as a lily; 

And her sweet face and peace grace 
Enthrall one willy-nilly. 


From the same State of prairies great 
Comes Mrs. Callanan. 

She always tights for equal rights 
For woman as for man. 


To shield her head she now has spread 
A black lace mantle o’er her, 

Which makes her wear the Spanish air 
Of some high-caste sejiora. 


But eyes that snap beneath that wrap 
Proclaim her of our nation; 

There's Yankee grit and Yankee wit 
In every scintillation. 


Virginia Young, of silver tongue, 
From Carolina’s bowers, 

Has power to paint in language quaint 
All things, from thoughts to flowers.’ 


One quiet dame, who hither came 
Out of the Keystone State, 

Of aspect mild as any child, 
Is little, yet she’s great. 


We've beard of men with talents ten, 
And thought that they had plenty ; 

To Mrs. Boyer, her great Employer 
Has given more than twenty. 


With us doth march our Mrs. Harsh, 
Whose name belies her nature. 

Though she looks meek, her deeds bespeak 
A rarely gifted creature. 


Mos: women fail—'tis an oft-told tale 
To make one servant mini them; 
She can keep nine in order tine, 
And always faithful find them. 


Miss Channing, too, whose blood is blue, 
But not her disposition, 
Speaks many a tongue, but still keeps 
young, 
Despite her erudition. 


The Empire State is fair and great, 
Andina a manner 

These gifts are blent in its president, 
Whose name is Mariana. 


Her glistening hair, of beauty rare, 
Looks like a brave snow-mountain, 

And in her eyes, like miduight skies, 
Springs youth’s peregnial fountain. 


Most of our crowd were parents proud- 
Mothers, or else grandmothers. 

In this grave troop, one youthful group 
Shone bright among the others. 


Three damsels fair and debonair 
Went forth with our excursion ; 
Their maiden grace lit up each place 

Wherein they found diversion, 


As in the Park we loved to mark, 
Mid bare, majestic scenery, 
The wild flowers bright that lent their 
light . 
And fragrance to the greenery. 


Miss Willets’ eyes hold too much spice 
And mischief for a Quaker; 

Miss Hall, more staid, a graciou 
Looks calm as peace can make 


Miss Allen’s charms wake grave alarms, 
And burn folks up to cinders ; 

A widower's heart she made to smart, 
And broke it all to flinders. 


Dr. Jacobi, she gives the go-by 
To all the men physicians, 

She is so smart in the doctor's art, 
Surpassing all ambitions. 


Whate’er success she may possess 
In winning fame and pelf, 

We yet must say, in a Scriptural way, 
‘Physician, heal thyself!”’ 


Our other doctor, the Fates have mocked 
her 
By giving to her the forces 
Of engines ten, and a score of men, 
And 1700 horses. 


When all this power they made the dower 
Of one poor mortal wight, 
They could give her no more than the 
usual store 
Of hours in the day and the night. 





*When Dr. Jacobi became too ill to proceed 
ith the party, Mr-. A. L. Hamm, of Brooklyn, 
tayed to nurse her. 
Mrs. Phebe W. Titus and Mrs. P. T. MeCoun, 
Mrs. C, W. shepherd and Miss Auna Willets 
Mrs. Anna Bb Jeffrey 








Her energies pent are eternally bent 
On tinding a vent in good deeds, 

For her heart is as big as the hold of a brig, 
And the time is too short for her needs. 


Amid our clan, the gay young man 
Who runs the WomMAN’s JoURNAL 
Seemed most at home when he could roam 
’Mid sulphur-fumes infernal. 


They gpenet his head—you would have 
saic 
His native air inspired him. 
Was none so young our band among, 
Such youthful ardor tired him. 


Like any kid he ran and slid 
And scrambled on the mountains, 
And endless puns—some awful ones 
Poured forth like geyser fountains. 


Last of the tribe, this humble scribe 
Upon the train is resident. 

Now, having past the rank and file, 
I reach our honored president. 


Our Catt is fair—the best that e’er 
Passed through the Golden Gateway. 
Let none cry “‘Rats!’’ Our Queen of cats 
Will pounce upon him straightway. 


Long life to her, and may she purr 
O’er woe a triumph glorious, 
From hostile tom-cats ren: the fur, 

And be for aye victorious. 


Strength to her claws, to aid the cause 
Which is her one endeavor! 

May she not fail, and may her tail 
Of followers swell forever! 

The Yellowstone National Park is in 
Wyoming, and Mrs. Catt in conclusion 
told an incident bearing upon equal suf- 
frage in the Park. She said, in substance: 

It will be remembered that before the 
equal suffrage amendment was adopted in 
Idaho, all four of the political parties put 
suffrage planks in their platforms. I was 
present at the convention of the gold Re- 
publicans. They nominated their candi- 
date for Governor first, and drew up their 
platform afterwards; and the candidate 
for Governor, in his speech of acceptance, 
strongly urged the insertion of the equal 
rights plank in the platform. He said he 
had been converted to suffrage by what he 
had seen in the Yellowstone Park many 
years before. He was there on an election 
day. At that time there were only thir- 
teen women living in the Park. It got 
noised about that these thirteen women 
meant to vote. The announcement so 
disgusted a gang of thirteen low-grade 
and drunken laborers that, after talking it 
over angrily among themselves, they de- 
cided they would not demean them- 
selves to the level of a woman, and that if 
the women voted, they would not. On 
election day the women cast their ballots, 
and those thirteen men stayed away from 
the polls. ‘*Then and there I made up 
my mind,” said this gentleman, “that if 
the votes of thirteen ignorant drunkards 
could be exchanged for those of thirteen 
good women, the country would be a 
gainer, every time; and I have been in 
favor of equal suffrage ever since.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONNECTICUT 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature of Connecticut has 
finally adjourned, sine die. It resisted all 
appeals to allow women the equal rights of 
citizens by denying to them any further 
extension of the elective franchise. But 
it decided that its statute books should no 
longer be disgraced by iaws that violated 
the most sacred rights of nature and 
humanity, laws that deprived the mar- 
ried mother of the legal right to her 
own children, It annulled those ab- 
horrent laws by enacting that after July 1, 
1902, the father and mother should be 
joint guardians of their children. 

We waited with tremulous anxiety for 
the final adjournment of the Legislature, 
lest it should feel so astounded at its great 
stride toward justice and humanity that it 
would hastily reconsider its act and de- 
feat it. 

This most gratifying indication of prog- 
ress in conservative old Connecticut makes 
her the tenth State in the Union to enact 
this beneficent measure. 

The olive branch of your dove will glad. 
den the heart of many a poor mother who 
has lived in constant fear of having her 
children torn from her loving arms bya 
brutal father. E. P. CoLuLins. 

Hartford, June 18. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


On May 29 a number of women, inter- 
ested in the bill asking for municipal suf- 
frage for the women of Connecticut, 
wended their way up Capitol hill, know- 
ing that the bill had been reported favor- 
ably, and made the order of that day at 
eleven o'clock. Mr. Light, the Speaker 
of the House, a staunch friend of equal 
rights, invited and escorted Mrs, Hooker, 
Mrs. West, and myself to his desk as his 
guests. Promptly at the appointed time 
the bill was taken up, when Mr. Peebles, 
the House Chairman of the Woman Suf- 
frage Committee, made an eloquent ad- 
dress in behalf of the measure. To our 
great disappuintment,no further argument 
either for or against the bill was made, 
therefore it. was put upon its passage, 56 
voting aye and 98 no. 

On Tuesday, June 4, the bill came be- 





fore the Senate, and much to our surprise 
passed. I was unable to be present, and 
have failed to ascertain the numbers for 
and against the bill. 

The next day Mrs. Hooker and myself 
again met at the Capitol, but an: impor- 
tant measure being starred for twelve 
o’clock, our bill was notreached. Thurs- 
day found us again occupying seats at the 
Speaker's desk, when, after sitting for one 
and a half hours, much of which time was 
occupied in restoring forfeited rights to 
criminals, our bill came to the front. 
While listening to this farce of restoration 
of rights, I thought of what Mrs. E, P. 
Collins once said before a woman suffrage 
committee: “Our suffrage bills ought to 
be referred to the Committee on Forfeited 
Rights, when we might possibly have 
some hope of securing our rights.’’ But 
we must not forget that our crime is that 
we have been born women, and that in the 
minds of the average man seems to be 
greater than committing crimes which 
send men to the State's prison. 

Mr. Peebles moved to recede and concur 
with the Senate, thus opening the subject 
for discussion. He further moved that 
Mrs. Hooker be given the opportunity for 
a speech of ten minutes, which was unan- 
imously granted. Courteous attention 
was given whileshe spoke. It was a mo- 
ment when one could only feel proud of 
this noble woman, over whose head nearly 
eighty winters and summers have passed, 
but whose intellect indicated no signs of 
decay as she poured forth in clear tones 
logical arguments in favor of the bill, 

Her speech was followed by arguments 
both in the affirmative and negative by 
quite a number of the members. One old, 
retired sea captain from Groton informed 
the House that his mother was a woman, 
and she brought up a pretty good son. 
‘*Hasn’t the State enough sons,"’ he said, 
“to make laws without the assistance of 
women? The men of the State can do the 
legislating without the women interfer- 
ing. Let the women stay at home.”’ He 
had nothing to say against the female 
woman, but ‘‘the masculine gender will 
continue to run this House. I shall vote 
against the bill.”’ 

Such a speech as this seemed to carry 
more weight than fine, logical speeches 
from several members, for the vote was 
even stronger against than when it first 
came before the House. The Senate still 
adhered to its former action when the bill 
returned to that body. 

Even though the same farce should be 
acted two years hence, time will renew 
our courage, and we shall go on battling 
for the right until justice shall prevail. 

ELIZABETH D, BACON, 

Hartford, Conn., June 17, 1901, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, JUNE 18, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Point by point the rights of women to 
better treatment and more justice than 
they once enjoyed are being won. A legal 
decision that was given last week is a 
case which strikingly illustrates the fact 
that judges now view the claims of wives 
against their husbands with more fairness 
than was possible when the whole exist- 
ence of a married woman was ‘‘merged’’ 
in that of her life partner. One Samuel 
Goldstein, having given his wife the best 
possible reason for leaving him, was 
greatly aggrieved when she did so. He 
went to her and persuaded her to condone 
his offence and return to him, promising 
that if she consented he would make a 
will leaving his entire fortune to her ab- 
solutely. She yielded to his persuasions, 
and the promised will was duly drawn 
and witnessed in her presence. But it 
seems that he had no idea of doing any- 
thing except to secure her eonsent to a 
reconciliation on any terms that were pos- 
sible; for, within a few days after this 
will was signed, Goldstein drew up an- 
other, leaving his property to other per- 
sons. In entire ignorance of this pertidy, 
the wife continued to live with him, ful- 
filling all her duties to him and to the 
household in the most exemplary manner. 
Recently the man died, and to the aston- 
ishment of his widow, when she present- 
ed the will in her favor, she was confront- 
ed with the second will, which left her 
with little or no provision for her support. 
The case was brought into court, ap- 
pealed, and finally argued before Mr, Jus- 
tice Lawrence of the Supreme Bench. 
The judge decided the case in favor of 
Mrs. Goldstein, declaring that, as she had 
fulfilled her part of the agreement be- 
tween her husband and herself, and, over- 
looking his wrongdoing, had continued to 
live with him, making his home happy 
and performing all her duties as his wife, 
the act of making another will leaving his 
property away from her was not such as 
could be approved by any court of equity. 
This decision was eminently just, and yet 
it is a question if it could have been ren- 
dered in a former period when the theory 
of the absolute power of the husband over 
the wife and his right to her property 
prevailed. 





As my letters have been somewhat in- 
terrupted of late, it is permissible to 
chronicle some events of interest which 
have happened within the month. On 
May 30, Memorial Day, in the parade of 
the mornipg a striking feature was the 
presence of women. One invalid veteran 
of the Civil War was accompanied through 
the whole line of march by his wife. She 
wore decorations of the national colors,and 
as she walked on sturdily, she was cheered 
through the whole line of march. There 
were also several organizations of young 
women, the daughters of veterans, who 
marched bravely, bearing great bunches 
of flowers in their arms. In each case 
these platoons of women received many 
enconiums from the crowds which lined 
the way. 

In the afternoon the Hall of Fame was 
dedicated at the University of the City of 
New York. Away up on the broad hill- 
top which overlooks the Harlem River 
and the distant hills beyond the Hudson, 
there was a great gathering to witness 
the opening of this memorial structure, 
the gift to the University of Miss Helen 
Gould, It is a long peristyle, half en- 
circling the library, with the tablets to 
the distinguished dead on the low wall 
which supports the pillars sustaining the 
roof. No woman had part in the proceed- 
ings until the unveiling of the tablets 
took place, and then several of the femi- 
nine descendants of those who are com- 
memorated appeared to perform the cer- 
emonies, This was a striking illustration 
of the advance in thought, for many of,us 
can remember the time when the records 
of a family would have been searched 
even unto the third and fourth generation 
for any small scrap of masculinity rather 
than permit so monstrous and unheard of 
a thing as to allow a daughter or grand- 
daughter of the revered dead to do vio- 
lence to her sex by appearing in public 
on such an occasion. 

There was an error in the brief letter of 
last week announcing the election of offi- 
cers of the New York City Legislative 
League. Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. 
Esther Herrman, and Dr. Phebe J. B. 
Waite were chosen honorary vice-presi- 
dents, and not honorary presidents, as 
stated. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st St. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Woman’s JouRNAL will be sent 
three months on trial to new subscribers 
for 25 cents. 


A sample set of equal suffrage leatlets 
(40 different kinds) sent post-paid for 10 
cents. Address Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


A special election was recently held in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to decide whether a 
new $5,000 hose house should be built. 
About thirty women taxpayers voted, all 
but two, it is said, in favor of the appro- 
priation. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Davies, who at the age 
of eighty-six has come across the ocean to 
spend her declining days with her son in 
Newcastle, Pa., has lived under five Brit- 
ish monarchs—George III., George IV., 
William IV., Victoria, and Edward VII. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has taken 
from the Boston School Board the power 
of making contracts for the building of 
school-houses, and has placed it in the 
hands of a commission of three, to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of Boston. Mayor 
Hart has appointed Messrs. Bradley, 
North, and Colby. This is by no means 
the best possible commission, It remains 
to be seen whether the new arrangement 
will be an improvement on the old one. 


There will be a Promenade Concert and 
Summer Night Social at St. Andrew’s 
Hall,Chambers Street, Boston,on Tuesday, 
June 25th, from 8to11 P.M. The Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Child Train- 
ing in the South, which for two seasons 
has supported a school in Atlanta, Ga., 
for the neglected little ones of that city, 
is now desirous of bringing the devoted 
teacher of that school North to study 
kindergarten methods in the summer 
schools of Boston and Cambridge. The 
proceeds of this entertainnment are to 
defray her expenses, and the liberal sup- 
port of friends is earnestly solicited. Gifts 
of money, school furnishings and clothing 
for the little ones of the school, or of cake, 
candy and ice cream, to be sold for the 
benetit of the cause ,will be gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged if sent to the 
treasurer of the Association, 10:; Charles 
Street, Boston, or to the Hall on the day 
of the entertainment. Entrance fee, 25 
cents. Committee, Mrs. F. KR. Ridley, 
Miss M. L. Baldwin, and others. Music 
and refreshments throughout the evening. 











Near Symphony Hali.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 














AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 24, 


“Tyranny of Tears.” 


PRICES: 


{ Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50e, 
| Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 





CASTLE 


Branch 


Prices: 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford: 


WEEK OF JUNE 17. 


The Great Everhardt 
King of Hoop Manipulators, 


AFTERNOONS: ... . 10c, and 25ce. 
EVENINGS: .. . 10c., 25c. and 50c, 
HOLIDAYS 


and + + « « @5ec, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: 





T. J. RENWICK, 


210 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 


. 
Practical Watchmaker 
AND OPTICIAN, 
Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
and Optical Goods. 
Oculist’s Prescriptions accurately filled. 
Eyes Tested Free. Metric System. 
Dioptrics, 
Fine Watch Repairing in All Branches. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. ¥.C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee, 

















tates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R,. toAlbany, N.Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Igol. 


From Class A Class B Class € 
BROSCOM......05 seccsece $19.00 816,00 $12.00 
8S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.60 11.60 
Worcester............ 18.00 14.75 11,00 
Palmer..... ......... 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10.00 

BIB. cccccee coscceces 16.75 14,00 10.50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
BERGE cc cccccscccccccce 16.90 14.50 10,50 
Wesattield............ + 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittasfield............. 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adama....... » 14.00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham...........+. 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 
Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 


either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Clase C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at .30 A, M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
Genera) Passenger Agent. 








We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872 2d Door South of Winter St 
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HIGH NOON. 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 





Here where the faint breeze droops upon the 
grass, 

Where summer incense fills the air with 
pine, 

Upon the highest hillside, where the Sun 

Lifts Nature to himself, I raise my shrine 

To thee, High Noon, 

In whose clear eyes, undimmed by doubt or 
tear, 

No secret shadow of the soul is good. 

Others may dread thy burning judgment 
w hite 

For them be twilight altars in the wood; 

To thee, High Noon 
Bare-breasted as a pagan I would come! 
Test thou my heart, that, proven, I may dare 
Exult to shrive mein thy riteless peace, 
And sacramental faith eternal swear 

To thee, High Noon! 

June Century. 


-_- 





WHAT THE PINE TREES SAID. 
I heard the swaying pine trees speak 
As I went down the glen: 
“Next year,”’ said one, “the wind shall seek, 
But find me not again! 


“T shall go forth upon the seas, 
A mast or steering-beain ; 
On me shall breathe the tropic breeze, 
Above, strange stars shall gleam.” 


‘(And I—the ax shall cleave my grain, 
And many times divide; 
From my dear brood I'l] shed the rain 
And roof their ingleside.”’ 


Then up and spake a slender shaft, 
That like an arrow grew: 
“No breeze my leafiess stem shall waft, 
No ax my trunk shall hew— 


‘But though a single hour is mine, 
How happy shall I be! 
Young hearts shall leap, young eyes shall 
shine, 
To greet their Christmas-tree!” 
— The Independent. 


-_-- 


A COUNTRY BREATH. 





EY SUSAN HARTLEY 8SWETT. 





A hay-load in the city square, 

The sweets of a whole summer fair, 

In one rude wagon piled; 

The fragrant breath of warm, still rains, 
The scent of strawberries in green lanes, 
Faint petals blown from roses wild, 


And straightway all the bustling place 
Is filled with some enchanting grace, 
And tinkling with the notes 

Of field-larks, and of silver streams, 

Of south winds, murmuring their dreams 
Through airy aisles of oats. 


My lady in the gilded shop 

Lets all the tawdry trinkets drop, 

And through the magic sees 

A dooryard sweet with mint and phlox, 
And pink with ruftied hollyhocks, 

That nod to belted bees. 


The sooty laborer with a thrill 
Plucks shamrocks on an Irish hill, 
A gamin cheers and chaffs; 

All busy footsteps pause a bit, 
somew here is toil by clear skies lit, 
A sunburnt world that laughs. 


And long and long the sweetness stays, 
And cheers and cools the heated ways, 
Like happy news from home, 

Till the pale moon and misty stars 
Look down as if, by meadow bars, 
Their rays touched clover bloom. 


But little recks the countryman, 

Bound homeward on his empty van, 
Along the closing marts, 

What store he brought with him to-day, 
Or what, within a load of hay, 
Could touch so many hearts. 


= VO i’8 panion. 


—_— = —— 


A DISCOURAGED MAN, 


the last time I'm g ing to try. 
Luck is against me, and I'l] just give up! 


There is no use in trying to do anything 


ae 


when the «dds are against you.”’ 

It was John Harris who was doing the 
talking. His wife was sewing buttons on 
to the children’s clothes after they had 


gone to bed. As she held the buttons in 


her mouth, to prevent their rolling off, 
she had no opportunity to answer her 
sband, even if she had the inclination. 


Mr. Harris resumed: 
clean discouraged, that’s what I 
arse, I don’t think of myself’ 


vie i 
Of ec 


: 
Mrs. Harris's 


am: 
lip curled a little, and one 
button escaped and rolled under the table 


—It's you and the children I’m worried 
about’ — another button rolled away — 
‘and if it wasn't for leaving you alone, 


Mary, l'd—’ 
He did not 
as just then Mrs. Harris 


tinish what he was saying, 


( oughed, and all 


the buttons tlew out of her mouth, 
she asked, 
the chil- 


ren's stockings, having sewed on all the 


‘Is it such a bad failure?” 


resently. She was darning 


fugitive buttons. 


“It couldn’t be worse. When a man's 
partner takes all the money ont of the 
business and skips to a foreign country, 


everybody hounds him to death as if he 
All the creditors are 
money, not 


ause I haven't got it. 


had been dishonest. 


lamoring for their because 


they need it, but bec 





It’s no use, Mary; I'ma ruined man, and 
I’m going to find a way out of it all.” 

‘‘How?”’ asked Mrs. Harris, calmly, al- 
though the long, slender needle she was 
using trembled and vibrated in her hand, 

“There are more ways than one,"’ he 
answered, significantly. ‘I shall not live 
to see you want, or to be a burden on you 
and the children. There is no dishonor 
attached to my name now. We have lived 
within our means, and tried honestly to 
succeed, It was rash, I suppose, to em- 
bark all in one venture and lose it.”’ 

‘You have not lost all,’ suggested his 
wife; ‘*you have health, wife, and children, 
and an unblemished character.”’ 

“Poor capital these,”’ returned her hus- 
band, gloomily. ‘No, I'm going to give 


up. I tell you, Mary, I'm a discouraged 
man! You don’t know what it is to en- 
dure business worries; women are shel- 


tered and protected from all those annoy- 
ances,’’ 

‘Are they?’’ answered Mrs. Harris, 
with dry lips. She had done the work of 
three women that day. She had been 
cook, and nurse, now she was seamstress. 
She had cut and contrived, counted pen- 
nies, and was engaged to give music les- 
sons to the doctor’s daughter to offset 
their last year’s bill. Her whole frame 
quivered with the pain of jarred and tan- 
gied nerves. But it had never entered into 
her mind that she dared to complain, 
‘‘Doe the Next Thynge’’ was the motto 
she had framed and hung up where she 
could see it many times a day. 

“As I say,’’ continued her husband, 
after a time of gloomy thought, ‘‘there’sa 
way out of it, and many a man has been 
driven to it. I won't live and be perse- 
cuted by a mob of circumstances. If I 
was out of the way, you and the children 
would have enough to live on comfortably 
the rest of your lives, It’s only anticipat- 
ing our final fate by a few months or 
years,”’ 

Mrs. Harris folded the last pair of stock- 
ings and Jaid them neatly away. A little 
smile hovered about her lips. 

‘“‘John,’’ she said, in a firm voice, 
have a last favor to ask of you.’’ 

‘What is it, Mary?’ 

‘*Don’t die in the house!”’ 

before the astonished man could speak, 
she continued: 

‘**Because it would be so unpleasant for 
the children and for me. It is our home, 
I have the deed of it in my possession, 
sent to me by my father yesterday. And 
I should hate to have any unpleasant as- 
sociations connected with it. I should 
very much dislike to have you buried at 
the four corners near here, with a stake 
driven through you, though people would 
svon forget that we ever belonged to you. 
For I would not own to being the widow 
of a coward, or let my children bear his 
name. And even if you were not held re- 
sponsible, I should be ashamed to think 
you had written your own epitaph, ‘Here 
lies a discouraged man.’ ”’ 

John Harris was dumb with surprise. 

‘Tl know,”’ “that it 
is a favorite thing for men to say that they 
will get out of it all, and that women do 
not realize how desperate the situation is, 
and a lot more rubbish they ought to be 
ashamed of."’ 

John tried to speak, but his wife had 
the tloor, 

“It is only a 
refuge iu death, and leave his wife and 
children to fight the battle of life alone. 
And right here, John, I want that subject 
to end forever. It is hard enough to live 
with a man who is chronically discour- 


“] 


continued his wife, 


coward who would take 


aged, but when he hints at getting out of 
it, I object.” 

John Harris again made any 
vague and improbable threats, but took 


never 


the dilemma of business by both horns 
and practically mastered it, Nor has his 


wife ever heard him declare since that 
evening that he is ‘‘a discouraged man.,’’ 


— Detroit Free Press 
— = ——— 


THE NEW YORK WOMAN'S EXCHANGE 


f the 23d anniversary 
of the founding of the New York Woman's 
Exchange for woman’s work, Mrs, William 
alled 
tory, which has been one of great growth 
and rented at 4 
East Twentieth when 
table with 15 articles of curious fashion 
comprised the fancy work of the society, 
and a few cakes and pies its food exhibit, 
it has now come to owning the building, 
334 Madison Avenue: and so the organiza- 


On the occasion « 


G,. Choate, its president, rec its his- 


value. From one floor, 


Street, one small 


tion, or its supporters, have cause for re- 
joicing and also for extending its borders, 
is outgrown, and its 
Mrs. Eva R. 
of money from the 
Farmington girls as a@ memorial of Miss 
Sarah J. Porter, their beloved teacher, 
will go toward the building of a two-story 


for its present home 


recent gifts, 35,000 from 


Bishop and a sum 


annex to contain salesrooms and an eat- 
ing-room. The greater part of the work 
sent to the exchange, besides food, is em- 
broidery, next painted china, menu cards, 
Much handsome lace is sold, 


frames, etc. 





and the total cash sales of all sorts for the 
year come to $55,591, of which $49,990 
was credited to consignors. Within the 
last three months 154 new consignors have 
been added, from New York, New Eng- 
land and the South. This parent exchange 
and all others have proved themselves of 
practical benefit, and all may rightly re- 
joice in its prosperity. 
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IN THE ART WORLD. 


A statue of Charles Sumner has lately 
been finished by Miss Anne Whitney, of 
Boston. It is a sitting figure,and presents 


. : oT 
Sumner as he was in the early years of his | 


senatorship. He is the youthful senator 
and philanthropist, and holds in one hand 
the manuscript of some address he is to 
deliver. The statue is heroic in size. 





Miss Suzanne Watkins, of New York 
City, is one among the few Americans 
honored by the Old Salon exhibition in 
Paris this season. Miss Watkins, who has 
spent the past five years studying art in 
Paris, is awarded a third-class medal, 
With the exception of Mrs. McMonnies, 
who gets an honorable mention, Miss 
Watkins is the only American woman (is- 
tinguished by the Salon. 

The most important prize given by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the 
$800 travelling scholarship, was awarded 
this year to Miss May A. Post. This fortu- 
nate artist also won the second of the 
Charles Toppan prizes—$700, The first, 
$200, went to Helen W. Miller. 

Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie has nearly 
finished at her studio in Washington a 
life-size figure of Thad Stevens, which she 
is to present to Lancaster, Pa., where 
Stevens is buried. The Pennsylvania 
statesman was a warm friend of the young 
woman sculptor of thirty-five years ago, 
and he helped her with all his unequalled 
influence in the House to get her statue 
of Farragut a place of honor in the na- 
tion’s Capitol. Therefore, the work 
the statue of Stevens is a labor of grati- 
tude, 

Marie Herndi, a young woman in Mil- 
waukee, has achieved a national reputa- 
tion, and is fast winning wealth by de- 
signing and making church windows. She 
not only designs the windows and repro- 
duces the designs in colors upon the glass, 
but with some assistance herself manages 
the huge oven in which the colors are 
burned into the glass and the design thus 
made permanent. Marie Herndi was born 
at Munich, and there studied the art by 
which she is now making her fortune. 
Before coming to this country, she made 
a reputation as an artist in Germany, and 
from the first here she received important 
commissions, At the World’s Fair 
exhibited a window 17 by 6 feet, for which 
she received a medal and diploma. Just 
now she is making a set of six windows 
depicting scenes in the life of Christ, for 
a church in San Francisco. She has been 
at work on this fora year and a half, and 
she expects it will take two years alto- 


she 


gether to complete it. 
=e 


THE HELPING HAND 





The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion of Buffalo has been the refuge of 
many young women who have gone to 


that city seeking employment since the 
opening of the Pan-American Exposition. 
By means of its travellers’ aid department, 
numbers of young women who arrived in 
Buffalo with vague ideas as to where they 
were going and what they were going to 
do were assisted in finding shelter and 
employment. Mrs. Hawks is the director 
of the Buffalo Travellers’ Aid. The lodge 
which the Association opens to guests is 
also keeping the directors busy, for its 
convenient location near the Exposition 
grounds and inexpensive accommodations 
have attracted a large number of women. 

The Boston Institute Seashore Home 
has opened its home for mothers and girls 
at Beachmont for its fourteenth season, 
This is the original 
sick babies. It 
organization and 


home for tired moth- 
and is undenomina- 


tional 


ers 
in its manage- 
ment. Among the guests this week are 
thirteen girls, most of whom are orphans 
or half orphans. <A tired widow who has 
washed steadily for two years to support 
five boys comes for two months’ vacation, 
the boys to go to the farm on Lake Mas- 
sapoag, Sharon, for the same period. A 
company of 180 women and children can 
daily enjoy the pure air, good food, and 
unbroken rest. The guests of this home 
come mostly from families who are known 
by visitors of the Associated Charities. 
matrons day and 
missionaries of all denominations. 


of nurseries, chureh 


With the desire to help newly released 
women prisoners, and perhaps inspired by 
Mrs. Ballington Booth’s ‘‘Hope Hall’’ for 
men just out of prison, the King’s Daugh- 


on: 





ters of Philadelphia have opened a home 
which they call ‘‘Door of Blessing.’’ This 
door of blessing opens to every woman 
who has served her time and has nowhere 
to go, and no one to whom she may turn. 
It is fitted up like a private home, has a 
house-mother who will give a mother’s 
care, and here the just released woman 
may stay and accustom herself to free- 
dom, and at the same time earn her own 
living, or learn some industry. No wo- 
man will be constrained to stay against 
her will. Sewing and laundry work will 
be the first work tried. The women ex- 
pected to fill this home are well known to 
the managers of the Door of Blessing, as 


| they visit all women prisoners, and know 


their history. 
=——-- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Hull House, the noted social reform 
centre of Chicago, is to be duplicated in 
Paris. The institution will be copied in 
all its parts from the Chicago foundation, 
and one of the apartments will be named 
‘Jane Addams Hall,’ in honor of the 
moving spirit of Hull House. 

Scotland has long been in advance of 
England in the matter of popular educa- 
tion, says the London Democracy. Per- 
haps this accounts for the superior judg- 
ment of the Scotchman as to the require- 
ments of justice towards the women of 
Great Britain, who, year after year, vainly 
ask a voice in the management of the 
empire. The Royal Burghs of Scotland, 
though they do not go so far as to petition 
for the enfranchisement of all women, 
take the trouble year after year to demand 
a vote for rate-paying women, and to 
elaborate and emphasize to the House of 
Commons the ground of their demand. 
Their petition, which was presented to 
the House of Commons by the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland on April 26, empha- 
sized the active and intelligent part taken 
by women in the administration of the 
business on School Boards and Parish 
Councils, the distinction they achieve in 
universities, and the contribution they 
make toward the payment of the public 
rates and imperial taxation of the country, 
and protested against the ‘‘continued ex- 
emption of female ratepayers from having 
a vote in the appointment of the larlia- 
mentary representatives of the localities 
in which they are ratepayers, and of the 
universities of which they are graduates.”’ 

A stained-glass window has been erected 
to the memory of Jane Austen in Win- 
chester cathedral. 


-_-— 


WOMEN AT THE EXPOSITION. 

Nearly twenty-five hundred women find 
daily employment at the Pan-American 
Exposition in all capacities, from weeding 
gardens and tending flowers and washing 
dishes up to managing exhibits, says the 
New York They earn wages that 
run from $2 or $2.50 a week up to 360, 
with an average that is probably consider- 
More are employed in 


Sun. 


ably below $10. 
the Midway than in any other one section 
of the Exposition. There they are ticket 
sellers, ticket takers, cashiers, waitresses, 
ballyhoos performers and managers. 
Nearly 500 of them are doing work of one 
sort or another in the Midway. 

In the main show, outside of the Mid- 
way, they are employed in greatest num- 
bers as waitresses in the restaurants scat- 
tered about the grounds, These are near- 
ly all in the low grade as far as salary is 
concerned, In the great manufacturers’ 
and machinery buildings they find work 
to do that is much better paid. Some of 
the exhibits are in the 
women—exhibits that depend very large- 
ly on the skill and cleverness of the at- 
tendants for their success and popularity. 
This is especially true of all food exhibits. 
One big flour concern has fitted.up a 
model of an old Dutch kitchen, with wide 
fireplace and swinging crane, and in the 


sole. charge of 


corner an old-fashioned brick oven, There 
two young hold forth as model 
cooks and bakers. They will make you 
anything you like out of flour, from bread 
to imitation flowers, and entertain you 
very deftly by their talk while you wait 
to see the work finished. 

Nearly all the smaller booths in the lib- 


women 


eral arts building are in charge of women, 
or employ girls as assistants. The biggest 
salary earned by a woman on the grounds 
is paid to the secretary of one of the 
directors. She has to deal with the con- 
cessionaires, and there isn’t a quirk or 
quip of the business that has any sur- 
prises for her. 


—_ = — 


BUILDING UP A BUSINESS. 


Ellen P. Moorhead, who is but 25 years 
of age, is engaged in the cattle business 
in Valverde County, Texas. Twelve years 
ago, while a herd was being held near the 
home of Miss Moorhead, five or six calves 


were born, and, as they were too weak to 


go on with the herd, the boss gave them to 
‘‘Little Pattie,’ as Miss Maorhead was 
then known. This was her start. She is 
now the owner of nearly 700 head of well- 





improved stock cattle, has them located 
on a good range, a part of which she owns, 
the balance leased, and is making a good 
living for herself and mother. 

Miss Van Slyke, daughter of a retired 
minister in Detroit, has established a 
business scheme which promises to pay 
well. It is the cleaning of gravestones 
While attending a funeral last winter she 
noted the neglected condition of the tomb- 
stones where the interment of her de. 
ceased friend took place, and the thought 
came into her head that some one ought 
to go into the business of cleaning them 
Then she decided that she would under. 
take it herself, and, having a knowledge 
of chemistry acquired at college, she ex- 
perimented on marble and stone head. 
stones in a neglected burying-ground, and 
developed just the right mixture to re- 
defaced materials. She the: 
sent out cards announcing to monument 
owners that she would clean the struct- 
ures for a reasonable sum, and later called 
to secure the order and receive instruc- 
tion. Miss Van Slyke has already restored 
several large monuments, and has 
tracts which will keep her and her assist- 
ants busy for a good part of the summer 


store the 


cOn- 


—_——————“sP- oa 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN 
Nellie Brown, granddaughter of John 

Brown, the Kansas abolitionist, is a Sal- 
vation Army lass at Astoria, Ore. He: 
father, Solomon Brown, one of the famous 
border fighter’s four sons, went to Cali 
fornia after the Civil War and subse- 
quently located in Oregon, Lieutenant 
Nellie Brown, who is described as petite, 
blue-eyed and rather pretty, has been a 
yearin the Salvation Army, tuo enter which 
she gave up a promising musical career 





Caroline Jarvis, a student in the 
University of Iowa, has been presente 
with a bronze medal in commemoration of 
her bravery in rescuing a companion fron 
Miss Jarvis and R. M. Fagan 
a freshman in the university, were boating 
on the Iowa River when they were over- 
taken by a storm and the 
turned, Mr. Fagan could not swim, 
Miss Jarvis supported him into shallow 


Miss 


drowning. 


canoe ove! 


ane 


water, 

The Andalusian society recently de 
bated the subject, ‘‘Resolved, That 
women should be granted the right of 
franchise.’’ A large representation of 
members and friends was on hand and the 
utrhost enthusiasm was exhibited on both 
The affirmative represented 
by three young ladies, Misses Olive Gas- 
ton, Angie K. Harris and Lottie E. Ocken- 


on 


sides. was 


den. The negative was ably championed 
by Bernard G, Schueler, Walter A. Bat 
son and Charles F,. Weatherlow. The 


young women won, 


>> —__—"—_ 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
“Why,’’ asks a young girl, ‘‘can‘t there 
be a summer camp for girls? We liket 
live in tents and row and swim and go o 
the 
our 


and woods 
just well as do,” T! 

plaint is justified, for boys’ camps witl 
fascinating routine wit 
enough military regulation to make them 
altogether alluring are to found o 
every hand and in various seales of pric 


tields 
brothers 


tramps through 


as 
most tinged l 
be 
@> 
The plan for girls would be perfectly feas 
ible. The tent element might be omitted 
though there is no good reason why it 
should be, and some 
home, an abandoned farm-house, for ex- 
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ample, could serve as the sleeping and 
dining place for the girl campers. The 
free life with the boating and swimming, 
tennis and croquet, golf, too, without 
much difficulty, could all be provided, 
and the natural history instruction con- 
jucted as in the boys’ camps, without 
textbooks, by taking nature at first hand, 
‘ould be included in a summer camp for 
girls quite as well as in those designed 
for their brothers. Why should it not be 
tried?—Exv. 





>< 


WHO IS THE ENEMY? 
Toronto, CANADA, MAY 25, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

That question is answered by ‘‘Igno- 
ance among women.’ It has been 
thought that man was the sole opponent 
of woman’s advancement, but experience 
goes to prove that such is not the case. 

Let me illustrate. I had saved my 
much-beloved paper, the WomAN’s JourR- 
NAL, until I had a complete year, Think- 
ng it would be a nice present for a soci- 
ety of women who engage in charitable 
work, I took it to them one afternoon, 
when, to my surprise and disgust, they 
were afraid to look at it as soon as they 
earned the object for which it was pub- 
shed. One young woman remarked: 
*The woman question! I think if woman 
would stay at home and mind her own 
business, it is as much as she can do!” 

In future I shall offer my paper to some 
man’s club. Many of the leading articles 
would find more sympathizers among 
men than among the ordinary run of wom- 
en. The ordinary woman is content with 
ier shackles, so long as she is well fed, 
well clothed, and petted. In fact, to her 
the shackles have no weight, for she never 
ugs or chafes at her chains. In other 
words, she never looks on sights of misery 
y distress, therefore she feels no call to 
relieve others of their burdens. The tem- 
perance cause, the suppression of the to- 
bacco evil, the doing away with trashy 
iterature, are considered ‘‘dirty works,”’ 
and she will not soil herself by having 
anything to do with them. As for want- 
ng the ballot,—why!—‘‘a friend of hers 
spoiled three ballots at the polls before 
she gave in her vote!”’ 

This all goes to prove that woman needs 
ere educating along those lines. It 
seems as if nothing would do it for her 
but a sad experience of suffering and woe. 
When sons stagger home at night under 
the influence of alcohol, when daughters 
are consigned to asylums or to the grave 
through the direct or indirect means of 
the same, then will my lady begin to 
think,—to think possibly of redress and 
perhaps of reform, for grievances such as 
these. The ordinary man, whose thoughts 
ften soar higher than hers whose sole 
ambition is to look pretty, readily admits 
the justice of our cause, but often hesi- 
tates to advance it through the fear of 
ss from party or business connections. 

To whom, then, can we look for sym- 
pathy and support? Our hopes are cen- 
tred on the superior class of both sexes, 
ipon the men and women who realize 
that they are not living for themselves 
alone, but whose influence wil] live after 
*hem in the coming years, blessing future 
generations. These are the men and 
women who move along, shouider to 
shoulder, with eyes fixed on the high 
ideals of love and purity, and who un- 
seltishly strive to live on a plane of asceti- 
ism, without which no reform has ever 
been successfully accomplished. 

Mavcp D. Howarp. 





ADDRESS OF MRS. YOUNG. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina Equal Suffrage Asso- 
iation, said at the recent National Suf- 
frage Convention in Minneapolis: 

Vudame President, 
Friends: 

My work in advocacy of woman suffrage 
his last year has centered more and more 
n newspaper work. Miss Willard told 
me long ago that my ‘best hold was on 
my penholder,’’ and I find my best pulpit 
not the rostrum, but my editorial chair. 

My editorial chair is a rocker, with 
roses in reach most of the year; not only 
roses de facto, but the roses of love, de- 
sire, and dispatch—otherwise attraction— 
I want to,” and ‘“‘I will.” 

Last year at our Washington Conven- 
‘ion somebody passed the word along— 

{n Adamless paper,’°—a paper for wom- 
*n, made by women, and planted in a spot 
eached by dispensary odors and dead-as- 
lust conservatism, But I dam up the dis- 
vensary with artesian water, and with 
aporizers actua] and spiritual blow the 
lust of prejudice so high that it only re- 
irns as rain. From start to present 
time I have given work to a dozen differ- 
ent people of feminine gender, every one 
f whom I have made over into a sound 
voman’s rights woman. Not only the 
vorkers on the paper, but the readers of 
iy Enterprise have come over into my 
vay of thinking, —at first so abhorrent to 
hem that my husband, who (thank God) 
as plenty of temper, has been perilously 
ear to knocking down men who called 
iis wife ‘‘a Yankee old maid.’ Why, I 
sed to think I'd have to swear out a writ 

prove that I was born in South Caro- 


Sister Suftragists, and 





lina, and am happily married. Now, 
however, they have caught on to the idea 
that I am one of their own fishes, and 
they are baiting me with good words. 
Still, it is by no means always smooth 
sailing. As, for instance, when a little 
protest came out in my paper by Mrs. 
Vina Hubner against putting cook-pots 
over women’s graves in place of tomb- 
stones (there being truly, truly such com- 
memorated resting-places for the ‘‘weaker 
vessels’’ in our section), there was a tear- 
ing of beards, a gnashing of teeth, and an 
overflow of swear words to make your 
hair stand on end. Nothing saved Mrs. 
Vina Hubner from lawsuits but the 
‘calm, palm, psalm’’ of the woman editor. 

It has been a comfort under encounters 
with many giants of prejudice to find they 
were only growing pains. Must have been, 
for the oldest paper in South Carolina— 
one of those steeped and dyed in the wool 
about “keepers at home’’ and the ever- 
lasting feminine—republished Belle Kear- 
ney’s beautiful and pathetic tribute to her 
comrade from the Boston WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL! Now, don’t you know he is coming 
along? Of course the woman’s rights idea 
is growing; for the State of Columbia, a 
weighty daily paper, advocates that the 
work of street cleaning be given in charge 
to Columbia’s leading women. 

When such persons as Mrs. Sallie Elmore 
Taylor, founder of the Woman’s Hospital, 
and Mrs, Sara Aldrich Richardson, who 
stopped negro wife-beating by law,—when 
they begin to lay the dust of the streets 
(I mean have it done), it will be easy for 
women to dominate the Capital, and have 
a word or vote in the winnowing of 
would-be legislators. 

They need winnowing, I assure you, 
for they have got so much religion they 
refuse to make a marriage license law to 
hedge the ‘holy estate.”’ ‘Licensed to 
adda Rib,”’ they sneer. Think of ‘*Ribby”’ 
as a regular housewife name, and the 
poor woman lean at that! How could 
the mother of a man, without whom no 
man has yet been born—Adam to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—be a rib? 

Yes, I labor not in vain; for a Lumpkin 
girl, with strong, sweet voice, did by invi- 
tation welcome the Confederate veterans 
to Columbia at the recent reunion; and 
as Jericho's walls before the rams’ horns, 
so the triple-gated embankments of Con- 
ventionalism on that occasion sank down, 
and old men, young men, and the other 
half of the people swelled the great chorus 
of praise to the girl. And now here is a 
letter to me from the daughter and sister 
of South Carolina judges, and she says: 
‘Your presence is always desired among 
the loyal and representative women of 
the State." And as I am one for equal 
rights, my cause takes the honor. 


-_--— a 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA 

The Messuge for June, issued from 
State Headquarters, Omaha, is full of en- 
couraging news. Many clubs held de- 
lightful May-day entertainments whereby 
new friends were won and money was 
raised for State work. Miss Laura A, 
Gregg had a pleasant and successful field 
trip last month, holding meetings in sev- 
eral places and organizing. One of two 
meetings at North Bend was held on a 
Sunday afternoon with good attendance, 
notwithstanding a steady pour of rain. 
‘Here we found a most extraordinary 
minister,’’ writes Miss Gregg, ‘‘who re- 
fused to open the meeting with prayer, 
because he ‘does not train with woman 
suffragists.". However, he is a good man, 
and the light will dawn on him by and by. 
While in North Bend we were the guest 
of one of the old-time suffragists, Mrs. 
Susannah Kendall, who entertained the 
entire club at tea,.”’ 

The Mvssage says: 

Not since the opening of Headquarters 
have the opportunities for suffrage propa- 
gandism been so promising as at the pres- 
ent time. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
S. M. Walker, president of the State W. 
C. T. U., addresses on political equality 
will be given at the Chautauqua Assembly 
in Beatrice, and at the Epworth Assembly 
in Lincoln. The Committee on Work Be- 
fore Large Assemblies has arranged for a 
suffrage course to be given in the Auburn 
Assembly, consisting of a platform lec- 
ture, a question box, and a work confer- 
ence. <A similar course will probably be 
given in the Assembly at David City. 
This committee has also arranged for a 
lecture before the burt County Teachers’ 
Institute. Let the clubs be on the alert 
to push suffrage work before the large 
gatherings in their counties. 








Tue ‘storied peninsula of old 
Acadie”’ is one of the most beautiful 
and most richly furnished in historical 
associations of any Canadian province, It 
was visited by Norsemen as early as the 
eleventh century and rediscovered by 
Cabot in 1498. The name of Acadie it- 
self isa Micmac word meaning ‘ta region 
of plenty,’ and was so expressive that it 
was adopted by the French settlers, and 
only changed by the early English ones to 
Acadia. Thus it will be seen that having 
been so long settled the country must be 
rich in local traditions as well as history. 
The great American public has awakened 
to this fact, and every year finds a larger 
influx of intelligent travellers from the 
States flocking into Nova Scotia. The 
Yarmouth line of steamship service fur- 
nishes a quick, safe and cool method of 
getting there, their splendid steamers, 
the Boston and the Yarmouth, making 
two trips a week to Yarmouth, and con- 
necting with express trains to all pacts of 
the province 
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His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiog of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have ia the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more eflicient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal, 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial] student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

Miss Norma Waterbury, of Cambridge, 
Mass., a freshman student at Radcliffe 
College, has won the $100 Sargent prize 
for the best metrical translation of an ode 
of Horace. This competition was open to 
both Harvard and Radcliffe students. 
There were fifty-one competitors. Miss 





Waterbury will enter Vassar next year, 
having received one of the best scholar- 
ships which that college offers. The Sar- 
gent prize was established in Is2 by 
Ceorgianna W. Sargent, in memory of her 
father, John Osborne Sargent, Harvard, 
"30. It was won a few years ago by Miss 
Helen Leah teed, 


At the Commencement exercises of the 
University of Minnesota, President Draper, 
of the Stage University of Illinois, deliv- 
ered the principal address, in the course 
f which he said: 

The higher education of women in asso- 
ciation with and upon the same terms as 
men is one of the logical and beneficent 
products of the evolution of the State 
universities, The old-time institutions in 
the earlier days refused them altogether. 
Public institutions could not long do that 
without the injustice being quite appar- 
ent. The young women of the common 
people were better prepared by nature 
and by habit for university association 
and training than their sisters in the 
wealthier homes tributary to the old-time 
institutions. No middle ground was 
taken. ‘here was no movement toward 
an isolated and hedged-in cullege for 
women in a group of university colleges. 
There was no assumption that the young 
men of the people were fiends or fools, or 
that the young women who would seek a 
seat of learning were without stability and 
self-respect. The University of Michigan 
led the way, and all the State universities 
soon followed, in determifing that men 


and women should mingle — in the 
social life, and work upon equal terms in 


the class rooms and laboratories of the 
American public universities. The re- 
sults have justified the policy. It has 
been a boon to thousands of ambitious 
women, a blessing to thousands of homes 
in which they have decisive influence; it 
was a very decisive factor in building up 
greater institutions than could otherwise 
have resulted, and in projecting them 
upon lines which serve both sexes and all 
the interests of suciety more effectually: 
it has saved the great West from much of 
the inane exclusiveness, superficiality, 
unfounded assumptions, and downright 
foolishness which centre in the women’s 
colleges and female seminaries of the 
East. 

It is only fair to say that prejudices and 
antiquated notions about the opposite sex 
are at least as prevalent in the colleges for 
men alone as in those for women alone— 
perhaps more so. 





The new position of instructor in phi- 
losophy at Mount Holyoke College will be 
tilled by Miss Helen Bradford Thompson. 
She is a graduate. of the University of 
Chicago, and received the degree of 
Ph. D. from that institution last year. 
This year she has held the European fel- 
lowship offered by the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumni, and has been studying in 
the German universities and in France. 





On June 18, Brown University dedicated 
her new gates and laid the corner-stone 
for the administration building, 
Both of these recent acquisitions are the 
gift of Augustus Van Wyckle of the class 
of ‘74. Many prominent men were pres- 
ent, and an enthusiastic gathering of grad- 
uates. The procession was composed of 
the board of fellows, faculty, and gradu- 
ates, with the senior class as escorts. The 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone was 
performed by Miss Van Wyckle, daughter 
of the donor. 


new 


Thirteen young women have received 
degrees this year from the University of 
Pennsylvania, three the degree of Master 
of Arts, and six that of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

{n innovation has just been introduced 
at Oxford College, Ohio. It has always 
had a Presbyterian minister at its head, 
but a woman, Miss Fannie Ruth Robinson, 
has just been elected to the place, to suc- 

eed Dr. J. H. Thomas. Miss 
has been an educator for twenty years. 
she was born in Pennsylvania, and edu- 
cated at Albany Academy and Rutgers 
College. For tifteen years she was instruc- 
tor and principal of various seminaries, 


Robinson 


and five years ago was made dean of Ox- 
ford. In taking the presidency, Miss Rob- 
inson does not relinquish the post of dean. 

The University of Chicago has been 
holding a jubilee over its tenth birthday. 
The young men and women of this vigor- 
us twentieth-century university joined 
in song and gayety, drama and oratory on 
the campus, which only ten years ago was 
a barren waste of sand. Together they 
planted the ivy, and gave an outdoor pres- 
entation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like 
It.’ Among the events of the celebration 
were the dedication of the Nancy Foster 
Hall, the new dormitory for girls, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer making the ad- 


|} numbers 255, the largest in its history. 


dress, and the laying of the corner-stone 
of the new Charles Hitchcock dormitory 
for young men, The stone was laid by 
Mrs. Annie M. Hitchcock, and the address 
was made by Prof. Paul Shorey of the 
University. Mrs. Hitchcock spread 
mortar on the place where the stone was 
to be laid. Then the block was lowered 
into its place, and Mrs. Hitchcock took a 
mallet and struck the stone at the corners, 





e The graduating class at Smith College 
A gift of $100,000 from a business man, 
whose name is to be kept secret, was an- 
nounced by President Seelye at the com- 
mencement exercises. Of this amount 
$50,000 is for a new building, and the rest 
for the endowment fund. This gift is 
conditioned upon the friends of the col- 
lege raising an equal amount to be divided 
in the same way. A member of the board 
of trustees, whose wife is an alumna, has 
already contributed $1,000 towards this 
object. 

Milwaukee Downer College, the direct 
descendant of the old Milwaukee College, 
celebrated on June 19 the 50th anniver- 
sary of its first graduating class. It is 
claimed that the old Milwaukee College 
was the first college for women estab- 
lished in the United States. It owed its 
inception as a college to Miss Catherine 
Beecher, of the famous Beecher family, 
who used a young ladies’ seminary, started 
in Milwaukee by the Rev. and Mrs, W. L. 
Parsons in 1848, as a nucleus about which 
to build her long-cherished idea of a 
woman’s college. Miss Beecher interested 
not only Milwaukee, but the East, in her 
enterprise, and her ‘‘Appeal to American 
Women in their Own Behalf,’ which was 
widely read at the time, was really an 
appeal for the ‘‘Female College,’’ as it 
was then called, 

The honor lists at MeGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, again reflect credit on 
the women students. In the fourth-year 
classes, the second and fourth places in 
first-class honors were taken by Miss 
Gundy and Miss Woodsworth, respec- 
tively, while in mathematics, formerly 
considered man’s special domain, Miss 
Wigg’s name was bracketed with Mr. 
Burton’s for first place. Miss A. C. Mc- 
Donald stood second in physics, while in 
modern languages the honors in all the 
years were carried off largely by the 
women, 
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THE FEMININE FACTOR IN SOCIETY. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

that we regard as masculine and those 
that we regard as feminine, whether pos- 
sessed by man or woman. The quick 
grasp of practicalities of the woman and 
the slow logic of the man have long been 
regarded as their distinctive attributes. 
These differing characteristics are per- 
haps allowed the most freedom of expres- 
sion in the homes of the educated classes. 
The home from which father or mother if 
absent is indeed a poor one. The greatest 
loss possible to a child is to lose either 
parent, if parent in the full sense of the 
word, For, even though physical com- 
forts and the school education are amply 
provided for, the orphanage is felt in the 
mora) discipline and in the experience to 
the emotional nature in the way of irre- 
parable loss. 

Though the social does, and must, act 
and react upon the home life, it -is not 
pleasant to conjecture what our homes 
would be without this coérdination of the 
sexes, for it is mostly in the homes of the 
ignorant and vicious that the legal superi- 
ority of the man is manifested. And 
though the degree of sex codperation 
known in happy homes is conceded to be 
beneficial to the race, a_ short-sighted 
selfishness or a mistaken conservatism 
still seeks to limit that benefit. 

So long as the soul of the universe man- 
itself in mankind seeking to 
separate the sexes or their interests does 
so at its cost. We may be too short- 
sighted or too ignorant to compute that 
cost, but we pay the price. When we 
place ourselves in harmony with nature’s 
nature are with us; 


ifests sex, 


laws, the forces of 
when we antagonize them, it is ourselves 
that suffer. The solidarity of the race, 
long proclaimed by sage and seer, is to-day 
an acknowledged fact; and when we try 
to divide it into classes, upon whatever 
lines, and put up impassable barriers, the 
injury is to the whole human family. 
Particularly is this true of the sex line. 
“For. she who out of Lethe scales with 
man the shining steps of nature moves 
with him to one goal.”’ 

That story told by Frances Power Cobbe, 
illustrating the effect upon character- 
building of assigning the personal virtues, 
temperance and chastity, to women, and 
courage and veracity to men, is applicable 
to all sex divisions, and will bear repeat- 
ing. Two Irishmen, starting to walk 
from Charing Cross to Hampstead Heath, 
inquired of a neighbor the distance, and 


were told four miles. ‘‘Four miles,”’ said 


the | 


Pat, ‘‘and as there are two av us, that is 
just two miles apace.’’ And the human 
family will reach its goal by these division 
methods in just the same way that those 
Irishmen would reach their destination by 
that division. The home, for which the 
retention of these relics of barbarism is 
made the ostensible excuse, suffers most. 
They tell us that “the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.’’ The baby 
does not stay long in the cradle, and as 
soon as he discovers that he is a boy and 
that it is his destiny to become a man, he 
begins to emulate papa; and while his 
mind is still in the plastic and receptive 
stage, he finds that out in the wide 
world where he longs to go and try his 
wings, woman holds a subject position in 
the social scale; his respect for the 
mother’s wisdom is destroyed, and her 
influence for his good greatly crippled. 
Youth accepts things as it finds them. 
Conformity is its normal state of mind, 
And when we add to this injury to the 
home interests the destructive influences 
growing out of the saloon, it becomes evi- 
dent that those who are crying, ‘‘The 
home! What will become of the home if 
women are allowed their natural rights?” 
are suffering from mental or moral blind- 
ness, either congenital or self-induced. 

It is absurd to contend that the home 
remains untouched by political affairs. 
The poorest garment worker ot the sweat 
shop may have the price of her thread 
raised through the tariff; and when she 
indulges in the cup that cheers, made of 
the cheapest of tea dust, she pays ten 
cents for every pound she buys toward 
maintaining the Administration’s policy 
in the Philippines. In the words of 
George Eliot: ‘‘There is no private life 
that is not affected by the wider public 
life, from the time the primeval milkmaid 
wandered with the wanderings of her 
tribe, because the cow she milked was one 
of a herd that had made the pastures 
bare.”’ 

Is the home conditioned upon the laws 
of God or upon the laws of man? Is it 
such an unnatural structure that a breath 
can destroy it? Alas, what a debased 
idea of the family relationship these peo- 
ple have who think that the political lib- 
erty of the home-making sex can destroy 
it! Such logic transcends experience. 
Political enfranchisement of the various 
classes of men has not caused them to 
desert their families, and Queen Victoria’s 
genius for government but emphasized 
her domestic virtues. Woman's capacity 
for housekeeping and for governing has 
been justified by experience. Women 
rulers have been few in number in com 
parison to men, but the percentage of 
able and successful ones has been far 
greater; insomuch that there is reason to 
suspect that the capacity for governing is 
a feminine characteristic. John Stuart 
Mill says: ‘‘When to queens and empresses 
we add regents and viceroys of provinces, 
the list of women who have been eminent 
rulers swells to great length.”’ 

From a long official knowledge of Hindu 
governments he collected his facts. In 
that country, though the women are not 
allowed to reign, they are the legal re- 
gents, and the lives of the male rulers are 
often prematurely terminated by their 
excesses. He says further that “if a 
Hindu principality is strongly, vigilantly, 
and economically governed, if order is 
preserved without oppression, if cultiva- 
tion is extending and the people prosper- 
ous,—in three cases out of four that prin- 
cipality is governed by a woman.’’ When 
we consider the enforced seclusion of 
Oriental women, this is a wonderful 
showing for woman's natural ability in 
this line. And if, with all these restric- 
tions placed upon her, there is still a 
probable competency in this direction, is 
not the injury to all as it would be in the 
case of Lowell or Edison, if confined to 
vocations which suppressed their natural 
aptitudes? The world is suffering from 
inefticiency and mediocrity, and it is sui- 
cidal policy to curtail the natural expres- 
sion of the units of society, be they male 
or female. 

But let us look for a the 
effect upon the race of these limitations 
put upon half of the human family. 
Women of ambition and spirit, not nicely 
scrupulous, debarred from legitimate in- 
fluence in the larger home, -the nation,— 
will seek power as a substitute for free- 
dom. They may not be so frank about it 
as that Duchess of Devonshire who kissed 
the butcher for his vote, but it is secured 
by the sacrifice of qualities that the world 
can ill afford to spare. I have heard 
women say, ‘‘My husband voted as I 
wanted him to’’; and I have heard men 
say that women have a greater indirect 
influence in politics than if they voted 
directly. Think of the debasing effect 
upon character that all this implies! 
What sinuosities of growth we may look 
for from such methods! Those qualities 
we would have marked in our sons we 
would cherish in the mothers. An eminent 
writer says, ‘‘There is nothing clearer in 
natural law than that inherit from 


moment to 


sons 


confirms this fact and its corollary. 
When we consider this, we do not marvel 
that the progress of civilization has been 
so slow and had so many backsets. 

But the most common objection met 
among men to the admission to equality 
of the feminine factor of society is that 
‘women do not desire it.”’ Whether 
this is a real reason and a justifiable one 
that our rights are withheld, we may leave 
to their consciences; certain it is that the 
apathy and indifference to that fact of 
many of the leading women in every com- 
munity is appalling, when we think of its 
significance. Can it be that they are on 
that downward scale of female parasitism 
of which Olive Schreiner so ably and for- 
cibly writes, in which ‘the fine lady, the 
human female parasite, is seen to be “the 
most deadly microbe that can make its 
appearance upon the surface of any social 
organism’’? 

History gives this verdict upon the 
death of.all the great nations of the past: 
‘‘Died from enervation caused by wealth 
and luxury.’’ But silken raiment and 
dainty food do not cause enervation. It 
is the surrender.to pleasure, the abandon- 
ment of the active and vital interests of 
life, ; 

When a nation is young, struggle and 
deep, soul-moving interests animate every 
unit of it, male and female. The early 
Roman tended his tiny farm himself, and 
responded to the call of his country fresh 
from the plow, as did Cincinnatus; while 
the Roman matron toiled and spun and 
reared her children with an active and 
vital interest in the common weal which 
the absences of her co-laborer compelled. 
As a consequence, she bore men, and 
reared them in a virile atmosphere, and 
Rome became great; but with greatness 
came wealth and power, with the modes 
and conditions which go with them, and 
the mothers of the dominant class no 
longer labored, or felt that absorbing in- 
terest in affairs of State that they did 
when the home was so precariously de- 
pendent upon their issue. They became 
pleasure-seekers, and even pleasure they 
came to pursue with weariness; slaves 
must amuse them; and, enervated in body 
and brain, they bore children like them- 
selves. Transmitting their weakness to 
their sons, they reared them in an atmos- 
phere of degeneracy and decay that the 
later activity of State and camp could not 
overcome, till finally, where once there 
was a nation of heroes, there were not 
even men, but poltroons. Then the bar- 
barous hordes of the north, whose women 
were counsellers, laborers, and sword- 
bearers, actively interested in the com- 
mon life of the people, came and swept 
them from the face of the earth. And 
similar stories might be told of other na- 
tions of the past. In its treatment of 
women, the world has paid little heed to 
heredity, that law of God by which crea- 
tion is held to the divine purpose. There 
is no indication in nature that the inter- 
ests of men and women are divided, or 
can be. ‘‘Male and female created he 
them,’’ never a male without the female. 
It seems as though the lesson was plain. 
And there are many that have learned it; 
but until it is recognized in law and cus- 
tom, our upward struggles: must often 
take the downward turn. 

Our country has become great among the 
nations of the earth; it has reached that 
critical period of its history where, in the 
nations of the past, decay began; and 
while theoretically we have no dominant 
class, there is a class that seems reason- 
ably sure of dominating its policies. We 
even have that “deadly microbe,”’ the fine 
lady. Almost every city has its coterie of 
leading women, who have surrendered 
themselves to pleasure and soft living, 
mitigated possibly by battenberg or tat- 
ting, and are satisfied with it,—have all 
the rights they want. Many there are, in 
whom the divine instinct of life is strong, 
who have flown to clubs or charitable 
associations, which compel a_ certain 
amount of activity and virile interest, and 
this is well so far as it goes. It is the 
saving salt of modern conditions. But not 
until every unit of society, male and fe- 
male, is given full and free opportunity to 
express his or her natural ability, shall 
we make any rapid progress toward the 
goal of perfection,— 


That far-off, divine event 
Toward whicii the whole creation moves. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. §&.5., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 








Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas frontand side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes fiom 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQvuaRe.—In the ‘comedy of 
temperament,’’ as Haddon Chambers cali 
his *‘Tyranny of Tears,’ the patrons «f 
the Castle Syuare Theatre will be sure «f{ 
a pleasing entertainment. ‘The Tyranny 
of Tears’’ illustrates the power of the 
emotional woman over man, and shows 
in a most amusing way the folly of jeal. 
ousy and unreasonable suspicion between 
husbands and wives. The story of the 
play is told in the lightest spirit and with 
sprightly, cleverly planned dialogue, while 
the characters introduced belong to fami! 
iar types in social life. A production of 
“One of Our Girls” is to follow on Mon- 
day, July Ist. Choice chocolate -bonbons 
at Monday matinees, 


iatecialnes iin 
Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
A sensation, fresh from European tri- 


umphs, will head the programme at Bos- 
ton Music Hall next week. Everhart 
comes from the London Tivoli, where 
royalty and nobility went into amaze over 
his juggling with hoops. He twists and 
turns them, having them run about his 
arms like animal pets, dashing forward 
and back like Australian boomerangs in a 
manner that seems to defy gravitation 
Everhardt is the first vaudeville star to in- 
troduce this act with hoops. There 
will be hosts of other attractive features, 
especially Louise Montrose, with her 
eccentric songs and dances. Her stay 
here has been extended for a third time, 
owing to the great hit which she has 
made, She will introduce new songs in 
honor of the occasion. Then there wil! 
be Paulette and the beautiful Floral Song 
Sheet, the European sharpshooters, the 
Sohlkes, Novelty Dancers, and many others, 


Men’s Clothing Department. 


Worsted serge, striped 











flannel and other thin 
suits for hot weather. 
Alpaca pongee and 


seersucker coats, White 
and fancy washable 
waistcoats. 


Boy's Clothing Department, 


Youth's serge and flan- 
el suits. 

Boys’ woolen and wash- 
able sailor and Russian 
suits, negligee shirts and 
blouses and shirt waists. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and 
additional sailings direct to St. 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. Eb 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


The New 
Summerland 


Cool, Restful 
NovaScotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, BuUSTON, at? IP. M., every Tuesdayan’ 
Friday, connecting at Yarmouth by boat and tral! 
for all points in the Maritime Provinces. Ae 
ditional sailings during the summer months 

For guide books, descriptive folders and other 
information, address nearest ticket oftice, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent. 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 
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John, 











the mothers,’ and a little observation 








548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 






























